ait. 


, means. No evidence is given to show how the non-belligerent Go- 
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peaaenomerseeeari, po een wry by ll loos | to procure labourers from a distance. The masters got wy A from 
Foreign and Colonial Lenacwsneaics 1057 Boone — the meeting in safety ; an unsuccessful pursuit roused the blood of 
Oo hn mente Professor Lieber, on Civil Liberty the workpeople; they assembled in great crowds; they attacked 
Postscript TO THE WeEk’s News— 1059 and on the Danube—The Roses 1066 | & hotel in which the fugitive coal-owners ‘were supposed to be 
Money Market .............ss0 1060 Publications Received.......... 1069 | concealed; and then, warming to their work, encouraged by the 
Tees THRATENS...... 000000000005: 1060 Fine Arts— __ | darkness of the night, and unchecked by any force on the side of 
Torres or THE Day— : The Provincial Babihitions...... 1070 | the local authorities, they put out the lights of the town, held it in 
“Seteecd Ge Caan ot Eng. Grrantnce rnox Buck Books axp | nossession for several hours, and committed great damage. In this 
pie crseaiag ca stig ... 1061 The Russian and American Tari(fs | state of affairs a hopeless task was thrust upon the Mayor: it fell 
pean, Edinburgh and Ful- a en and Dorsetshire _— ' to him, as the chief local magistrate, to go forth against the riot- 
The Charitable Trusts Commis- Births, Marriages, and Deaths..... 1071 ers; and to support him he had an effective force of nine police- 
a ens laevis’ 1062 Military Gazette. -......0++++++4+ w7l|men! This force; indeed, behaved well; but to display such a 
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We ada bavanuasucecheasatasaa 1063 Advertisements.............. 1073—1076 | to put the men out of the way in a place of concealment, whence, 

- Ss == | with a zealous sense of duty, the fread constable managed “ to 

keep up communications with the Mayor.” The most useful com- 

NE W S 0 F T HE WE E K. munication which the Mayor could now effect, however, was that 


with Preston, to summon a body of soldiers; and the arrival of a 
detachment on Saturday secured tranquillity for the time. On the 
Monday the riot was renewed in the neighbourhood, by a direct 

| attempt to break into a part of Lord Balcarres’s colliery and at- 
tack a number of hands which he had brought from Wales. From 
this point also the rioters were repulsed, not without the use of 
fire-arms; and soldiers again garrisoned the colliery. 

Preston was less violently disturbed ; but the position of affairs 
there is far from being satisfactory. The masters have put forth, 
by the hand of Messrs. Birley and Co., a statement justifying their 
conduct, by showing that they offered terms to the men almost 
equal to the ten per cent ; while they declare that they shall con- 
tinue the closing of their mills until the men absolutely give up 
combined resistance. On the other hand, the men take pains to 
circulate explanations, that Messrs. Birley and Co. might easily 
have adjusted certain arithmetical difficulties in order to give the 
ten per cent required ; and they remain as firm as the masters in 
their combination. They are at present well supported by funds 
from surrounding districts, which appear to be unconscious that the 
drain thus carried on must oven cease by exhaustion. That 
the feeling in the town does not grow more mild, appears to be 
shown by the difficulty felt in sparing more troops which had been 
demanded for Wigan, and which were supplied from the cavalry 
barracks near Manchester. The authorities at Wigan have been 


vernments will be better able to command acquiescence next spring severely censured for having made so slight a preparation to pre- 
or summer than they are now. Should the victory lie with Turkey, S¢tve the peace of the town, either by the ordinary means or by 
who has hitherto been so unexpectedly sonenalila, the fact of her ®"y extraordinary aid. It has been not without reason presumed 
having maintained her cause by force of arms after her allies and | that parsimony was the motive for keeping the police force so ex- 

rotectors had proved unable to repay her forbearance by securing cessively short of the Mg + sogpoeie ; and if so, the Wigan people are 
her admitted rights, would not increase her deference for those likely to discover their false economy, when they have to pay in 
advisers. Should victory lie with Russia, she will have strength- damages that which they saved in police. But there is some 
ened possession by success in the field, will have clinched her hold gtound to apprehend that other towns are not better provided than 
on the Principalities, and will perhaps have added Constantinople Wigan ; and if that is the ease, it is evident that the military force 
to the territories in her occupation: but how that altered position already in the district is not sufficient, since it has already been 
should render it more easy to bring her to reason, or to compel the 2ecessary to contrive more than one shift of troops from place to 
evacuation of Turkish territory, is not explained. place. 

Some speculators, indeed, have imagined another kind of obstacle . ag < ' 
to the advance of Russia, in a preoccupation of the territory which | Several portions of the United Kingdom appear, by the public 
she does not yet hold. The combined fleet are already in the proceedings and meetings of the week's news, in an “e rather 
waters of Constantinople. Much also is made of the fact that unusual, and peculiarly contrasted. The London Corporation 
the French diplomatic Ambassador has been recalled from Constan- holds its ordinary meetings, while the whole constitution and 
tinople, and that a military General is to be substituted for the practice of the Corporation are in the agonies of a public inquiry 
civilian in that post, whither he proceeds with a great military under Parliamentary Commissioners; and curiosity has been sti- 
staff as suite. Hence itis inferred that France grows more strenu- mulated by publication of the evidence for the earlier days. The 
ous in her support of Turkey. But it is not forgotten that some- working classes, whose rougher passions are so lamentably dis- 
times France ‘ca taken a | a lease than was at first calcu- played at Wigan, are more worthily represented by the meeting in 
lated: certain African territories of the Sultan attest her tenacity ; Sheffield; where a considerable number of their body held a public 
Rome tells how French succours have become permanent residents ; conference with Dr. Lyon Playfair, to devise practical measures 
and both might testify, as well as Prince Menschikoff, how easily for extending and improving education as the true guide of in- 
the British Government is cajoled by professions. General Bara- dustry. The county of Norfolk, forgetting its political divisions, 
guay d’Hilliers is an officer of great distinction, and has earned the Tecovering from its Protectionist forebodings, holds a meeting in 
trust reposed in him by his service in Algeria and his command at King’s Lynn, to identify the county borough with Arctic enter- 
Rome. A dilatory and passive policy in our own Government prise, and to reciprocate the glories of its young townsman Lieu- 
might almost force France into the position supposed, and leave tenant Cresswell—the first man to traverse the North-western 
me dream realized—the French occupation of Constanti- Passage. The Crystal Palace in Dublin has been closed, with 
no 


—as the residuum of British intervention and retractation. | complimentary formalities by the Lord-Lieutenant, and a feast to 
William Dargan, whose enterprise enabled the exposition to exist ; 


the whole affair being hopeful evidence of enterprise, industry, and 





Two movements appear to be proceeding on Turkish ground; and 
it is the question of the hour, which shall get the better—the new 
diplomatic enterprise, or the conflict of arms. Another note, com- 

sed by France and England, sanctioned by Austria and Prussia, 
is said to have been accepted by the Sultan, and to have attained 
already the assent of the ote of Russia; so that, according to 
the wise telegraph, peace was just on the eve of being concluded. 
But all was spoiled by the rashness of Omer Pacha: after the 
Porte had suspended its action for months, and an armistice fol- 
lowing the declaration of war had been seen to its close, the Gene- 
ral “rushed” across the Danube, and would probably join battle 
with the Russian army. 

The courses to be taken by the Western Powers in this new po- 
sition of their ally and protégé is not yet stated; and it is to be 
hoped that hints thrown out in more than one quarter speak the 
individual convictions of the writers rather than any official pur- 

se, since the course suggested would appear to be dictated neither 

y generosity nor policy. It is almost advised, that the Western 
Powers should stand by and look on, like seconds in a duel, while 
the barbarians from Asia “ satiate” themselves on the impassable 
Russians, and either inflict or undergo coercion ; after which, “ the 
Powers” will again step in and settle the dispute by diplomatic 








The strike in Lancashire has advanced to a new stage; it has 


reached one of those results which are natural to such movements concord, springing up amongst the Irish people. Scotland, as if in 
—a considerable riot. The scene of the tumult was Wigan, where | a morbid dream of gratuitous distress, is represented by a great 
a factory population is combined with a large proportion of work- 

ing colliers—usually a robust, an enolate, 


meeting in Edinburgh, to organize a complaint that she does not 
and an ill-controlled | receive a sufficient share of money-grants, of official attention, of 
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ublic patronage, and of honorary distinction, as compared with 
gland. The complaint is, that she has no Queen’s Colleges, no 
new harbours of refuge, no Secretary of State for Scotland, and 
has not even locally the precedence of her own heraldic bearings 
in the Royal arms. This new Reform movement is led by the 
Earl of Hatinton, the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, Sir Archibald 
Alison, and other gentlemen, who held a public meeting to com- 
plain, like Mr. Fainwould in the farce, that “they want to be 
treated with a little more respect.” It would appear by the ab- 
sences, that many Scotchmen hold these public complaints not to 
be the happiest mode of commanding respect. There may be some 
substantial ground of dissatisfaction in the imperfect arrangement 
of the administrative machinery for Scotch affairs ; but surely that 
might be set right in some better mode than by mixing it up with 
complaints about the wrong position of lions and unicorns in the 
armorial ensigns. 





Che Cunt. 


Frstrvitres, given in honour of the illustrious guests of the Queen, form 
the gist of the Court newsman’s budget. Her Majesty has entertained a 
distinguished circle at Windsor Castle ; including Count Walewski, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord John Russell, Sir James Graham, Earl 
Granville, Lord Raglan, Lord Elphinstone, the Duke of Newcastle, the 
Chevalier Bunsen, Lord Palmerston, and Lord Hardinge. 

The Queen and Prince Albert went to Sydenham on Tuesday morning, 
and, along with the King of the Belgians, the Duke and Duchess of Bra- 
bant, and the Count of Flanders, surveyed the Crystal Palace, now far 
advanced towards completion. Her Majesty was conducted not only over 
the Palace, but also over the grounds. She remained there nearly five 
hours, and was delighted and astonished at what she saw. 

The Belgian Princes have made frequent excursions to London this 
week: Prince Albert has passed some time in shooting with them, in 
company with Lord Granville and Lord Elgin; and the Duchess of Bra- 
bant has accompanied the Queen in her drives and walks. 

Prince Albert visited London yesterday morning, and returned to 
Windsor in the afternoon. 


The Duchess of Gloucester, now in her seventy-seventh year, is se- | 


riously indisposed. 





Chr Aletropalis. 


The City Commission of Inquiry received oral evidence for the first 
time on Tuesday. The Commissioners present were Mr. Labouchere, 
Sir John Patteson, and Mr. Cornewall Lewis. Mr. James Acland, the 
Secretary of the City of London Municipal Reform Association, was the 
first witness; but his evidence was chiefly speculative, and not suffi- 
ciently striking for extended notice; many ef the facts consisting of the 
well-known objections to the conduct of officers and companies, and alle- 
gations, as yet unsupported, of bribery and corruption. Thus, he de- 
scribed the choice of the Court of Aldermen as influenced by bribery, and 
its members as addicted to nepotism. The same complaint is made against 
the Common Council. The elections at the Common Ifall are conducted 
on undisguised corruption, except that of the Mayor, and even that is 
not entirely pure. The opposition to Mr. Alderman Sidney was propi- 
tiated with bribes. Mr. Acland asserted, as on his own knowledge, that 
large sums were spent during the late election for Chamberlain; and that 
other offices are filled by the same means. Mr. Acland described how 
the Committees of the Common Council are paid by sums voted for plea- 
sure-trips and junketings; and stated, that since 1849, 4000/. has been 
spent by one Committee in the purchase of copies of newspapers contain- 
ing “capital articles on the Corporation,” or favourable reports of abuses. 

Mr. John Ingram Travers was the second witness. Ie considers the 
Corporation as “ obsolete, old, worn-out, and quite unfitted for the pre- 
sent day.” It is of no use to commerce, and a the smaller shopkeepers 
wish to retain it. The higher classes in the City, men like Mr, Thomas 
Baring, keep aloof from the Corporation. They cannot undertake the 
duties of a Magistrate, which they do not understand, nor act as Com- 
missioner of Sewers, when ignorant of the first principles of engineering. 
Mr. Travers would abolish the municipal institutions of the City entirely, 
and all unpaid magistracy whatever. 

At a meeting of the Court of Common Council, on Thursday, Mr. An- 
derton wished to know if there was any foundation for the statements 
made by Mr. James Acland before the Royal Commission with respect to 
the 1000/. a year said to be distributed in bribes to the press. Mr. John 
Wood, chairman of the Consolidated Committee through whom the 
bribery was alleged to have been carried on, made a statement. 
that in 1849, in order to insure reports of the proceedings of the Court, 
the Committee had recommended that “a considerable number of copies” 
of the journal giving the fullest account of the proceedings of the previous 
day should be purchased. This recommendation was adopted ; and the 
habbener was directed to select the longest reports, without reference 
to the politics of the paper. 

“ The hall-keeper has, by direction of the Committee, ordered 300 copies 
of the paper containing the longest report of the proceedings of the Court. 
Of this number about 250 are circulated among the members of the Court, 
the other 50 being sent to the Town-Clerks of the various boroughs through- 
out the kingdom, in order that the country Corporations may know what is 
going on here. The cost of this amounts to 5/. or 6/. each time the papers 
are purchased, and does not exceed 150/. a year.” 

The discussion of misstatements made in evidence before the Commis- 
sion was deprecated on all sides; and with the foregoing explanation, and 
anoumyance that the charges against the Corporation would be met in 
due tine, the qubject dropped. 

“Mrv-Actand contisiued, before the Commission, yesterday, and asked a 
ispension of-his evidence until Tuesday next, to consider his position 


and; ge ce confirmatory of his statement about the 1000/. a 
year for newspapers. 

The City Wellin Statue Committee have selected the models sent 
in by Adams, Bell, y, Behnes, Smith, and Thomas, and have awarded 


to these gentlemen the premium of one hundred guineas each. The final 


selection has yet to be made. 











He said | 


At a special Court of the Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers on 
Tuesday, the Bishop of London and a deputation from Fulham attended 
to complain of the defective state of the drainage in the Fulham district. 
The complaint that although rates have been continuously levied, 
proportionate benefit has not been derived by the householders ; and that 
the drainage and sewage are defective. The Bishop of London urged the 
Commissioners to take the matter into their consideration; admitting, at 
the same time, the difficulties under which they must labour at the pre- 
sent time. Mr. Jebb, the chairman, made a statement to show that the 
Fulham district has only been in their charge since 1849; that one-half 
of the sewers-rate has been expended in maintaining and cleansing the 
sewers in the district; and that works for the entire district, comprising 
Hammersmith and Counter’s Creek, would cost far more than the entire 
sum they could raise on the rates—ten shillings in the pound would not 
cover the expenses. 

A meeting was held at Belvidere, the seat of Sir Culling Eardley, on 
Tuesday, to consider measures for effecting the drainage of the marsh 
lands to the South-east and North-east of the Metropolis. Lord Shaftes- 
bury, Mr, Edwin Chadwick, and several gentlemen locally interested, 
were present. Sir Culling Eardley said he had called the present meet- 
ing because he thought the drainage of the immense tract of marsh lands 
in their neighbourhood would be beneficial not only in a sanitary but in 
an agricultural point of view. The health of London is affected by the 
miasma from these lands. Several gentlemen concurred in this opinion. 
Sir Culling further stated, that he had communicated with Lord Palmer- 
ston, who is favourable to the measures contemplated. Mr. Chadwick 
represented that the fogs arise from these marshes, and that after the 
prevalence of Easterly winds “cases of ague are sometimes found to be 
scattered over the whole extent of the Metropolis.’’ The earliest atten- 
tion to sanitary measures arose from the demand for relief in the marsh 
districts. In the drained districts of Lincolnshire, ounces of quinine are 
used now where pounds were used formerly. One common reply to his 
inquiries as to the effect of these operations on the health of the popula- 
tion was, that no attention had been paid to the health of the population, 
but the health of stock had greatly improved. All his inquiries showed 
that these operations “ paid” extremely well. Resolutions were adopted, 
recognizing the importance of the contemplated drainage, and a committee 
was appointed to consider what should be done. 


Several notable cases came before the Central Criminal Court at its final 
sitting on Saturday. 
The Reverend Wade Meara pleaded ‘*‘ Guilty ”’ to printing and publishing 


} false and scandalous libels against the Honourable Craven Fitzhardinge 


Berkeley and others. His counsel, Mr. Clarkson, expressed Mr. Meara’s 
contrition for publishing what he admitted were false accusations: he 
solemnly promised never to repeat the offence. Mr. Clarkson hoped the 
prosecution would be contented with holding the prisoner to bail to appear at 
any time to receive judgment if he again offended. The Attorney-General 
assented ; but he thought it right, as the libels had been — circulated, 
to read a statement signed by the prisoner, declaring that each and every 
imputation made by him on the Onslow, Chamberlayne, and Berkeley fami- 
lies, was “ utterly false and destitute of foundation.”” Mr. Meara entered 
into his own recognizances in 1000/., and was discharged. 

Henry Robert Abraham surrendered to take his trial on four charges of 
manslaughter—that is, for causing the death of the four persons who perish- 
ed in the Strand. Numbers of gentlemen accompanied him into court. He 
pleaded ** Not guilty.” Mr. Ryland opened the case. He said the evidence 
appeared to him to be contradictory, and it failed altogether to support the 
eae : Mr. Abraham was not near the spot when the accident occurred ; 
the charge could not be supported in law or fact. Mr. Justice Cresswell, 
having read the depositions, entirely concurred with the counsel. In the 
first place, there appeared to be a very great contrariety of opinion among 
the witnesses whether anything had been left undone which ought to have 
been done to prevent the accident ; in the next place, all those who seemed 
to think that something else might have been done differed among them- 
selves as to what that something should have been. It was proved also that 
the defendant was absent at the time the accident occurred, and there was 
nothing to show that there was any negligence on his part in being absent. 
The Attorney-General stated, on behalf of Mr. Abraham, that there was a 
host of men of eminence and skill present to testify to the professional cha- 
racter of the accused. The excavation had been made without Mr. Abra- 
ham’s authority, and much deeper than was intended ; and on the morning 
of the disaster the deceased Mr. Rowe was unable to be at the works till two 
hours later than usual. Mr. Justice Cresswell observed, that it was very right 
in the case of such a dreadful accident that an inquiry should take place; 
but, perhaps, in the present instance the law of manslaughter had not been 

uite understood. It was clear, however, that the facts would not support 
the charge against the defendant, and it was therefore quite useless to go into 
the evidence. The Jury accordingly, under his Lordship’s directions, re- 
turned a verdict of ‘* Not guilty” upon each of the inquisitions ; and Mr. 
Abraham and his friends left the court. 

Richard Pardington and Joseph Woods, engine-driver and fireman, appear- 
ed to meet a charge of misdemeanour—that of causing the railway collision at 
Hornsey. Mr. Chambers opened the case. The offences alleged against the 
accused were, the neglecting to attend toa danger-signal exhibited by a 
porter; and also neglecting the fixed signal nearer the station, whereby they 
ran into a coal-train, the tender of which had got across the rails. The charge 
would mainly depend upon the construction to be put on the 15th section of 
the Act for Regulating Railways—“ that any person who should wilfully do, 
or cause to be done, any act tending to obstruct the passing of any engine or 
carriage upon a railway, so as to endanger the safety of any passengers 
travelling on or upon such carriage, should be deemed guilty of misdemean- 
our.” Did the acts of the defendants come within the meaning of this 
clause? The prisoners had endangered the lives of passengers; but he must 
admit that if the line had been clear they were driving the train at a rate 
quite in accordance with their duty. ; 

Mr. Justice Cresswell—“‘ Then, supposing no signal had been up, th 
fendants would only have been acting in the proper performance of their 
duty?” Mr. Chambers—“ Undoubtedly that would the fact.” Mr. 
Justice Cresswell—* Then the real offence with which they are charged is 
not seeing the signal. Can you say that this amounts to wilfully doing an 
act tending to endanger the safety of the passengers? It is quite clear to 
me that it is not.” Mtr. Chambers—“ It was an act of omission, and not * 
commission, certainly.” Mr. Justice Cresswell—‘‘ Yes, but not of wilfu 
omission.” Sergeant Wilkins—“ Unless they intended to destroy their own 
lives.” , 

Mr. Chambers said, it could be proved that the prisoners were talking A 
gether, instead of keeping a look-out. But after what had been sai 
by the Judge, he felt it would be idle to proceed further. 

Mr. Justice Cresswell, after conferring with Mr. Justice W 
was clearly of opinion, that upon the counts which were framed unde 
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13th and 14th sections, the Court had no jurisdiction, as the Quarter-Sessions 
for the county was expressly menti as the tribunal to which such a 
charge should be remitted. With regard to the third count, which was 
framed under the 15th section, he was of opinion that the mere fact of omit- 
ting to see a signal would not amount, according to the words of the statute, 
to “ Nt doing an act to endanger the safety of the passengers.” 

Sergeant Wilkins remarked, that this clause was clearly intended to appl 
to ae by strangers and trespassers, and not to persons connected i 
the railway. 

Mr. Justice Cresswell remarked, that it appeared to be cutting it very fine 
to have the coal-train shunted across the line so near to the period when the 
express-train was due. It was clear that some danger was apprehended, for 
the danger-signal was put up before they commenced the operation. 

The Jury returned a verdict of ‘* Not guilty.” 

Ahalt and Ali, the two Lascars who formed part of the crew of the Queen 
of the Teign, were convicted of wounding Robert Mills, one of the English 
sailors, during the mutiny on board. The Jury recommended them to mercy, 
upon the supposition that they were “ ignorant of the value of life.” Even 

ing this recommendation into consideration, the Judge could not pass a 
lighter sentence than fifteen years’ transportation. 

The indictment for manslaughter against the master and two seamen of 
the Queen of the Teign was ignored by the Grand Jury. 





At the Middlesex Sessions, on Tuesday, Richard Hicks, described as a cap- 
tain in the Queen’s Yeomanry in Ireland, was tried in the Second Court, be- 
fore Mr. Witham, for fraudulently obtaining money and goods. He bought 
articles at shops, gave checks on the Bank of Ireland, and received the 
change: the checks purported to be signed by Captain Hicks, the barrack- 
master of Nenagh, in favour of the prisoner, who alleged that the barrack- 
master was his cousin. The checks when sent to Dublin were dishonoured. 
Captain Joseph Hicks, barrackmaster at Nenagh, now deposed that he knew 
nothing of the prisoner; he had never had any transactions with him ; the 
signatures were not his. It came out that some of the checks were subse- 
quently paid by the prisoner. 

Mr. Parry, at the commencement of the trial, had applied for a postpone- 
ment, on the plea of want of time to get witnesses from Ireland, as the pri- 
soner was committed only on Saturday : but the Assistant-Judge had appointed 
the case to come on at once, as the Sesondinneties had come from Nenagh to 
give evidence ; and in spite of the counsel's protests, the trial proceeded. 
When speaking for the defence, Mr. Parry made good use of the alleged un- 
fairness: the prisoner, he said, had been unable to get his witnesses, and the 
Jury must depend only on counsel’s statement and a letter he produced. The 

risoner is a captain of Yeomanry; he really had an account at the Bank of 
reland; many checks uttered by him had been paid; he had promised that 
the checks in question should be met on the 4th October—on the 3d his 
Dublin agents wrote a letter announcing that there was 58/. 3s. arising from 
rents transmitted to Glyn’s for his use. Mr. Witham, in summing up, re- 
gretted that the trial had taken place rather hastily. The Jury gave a ver- 
dict of ** Not guilty ”’ ; the Foreman remarking, * It is the opinion of myself 
and the Jury that the prisoner has acted indiscreetly, but not with any 
guilty intention.” 

As soon as he was freed from the criminal charge, Mr. Ilicks was arrested 
for debt; but the Judge ordered him to be set at liberty, a3 the capture was 
made within the walls of the courthouse. 


Next day, the Assistant-Judge entered into a long statement to show that | 


he had not been guilty of injustice to Hicks in fixing the time for his trial, 
and that Mr. Parry had agreed to the case being taken on Tuesday, though 
he wanted it at a later hour in the day. A controversy ensued between the 
Assistant-Judge and Mr. Parry, of the usual lively Middlesex-Sessions kind ; 
but without tbe customary bitterness. 


Mr. Hardwick, the Marlborough Street Magistrate, and Mr. A’ Beckett, the 
Soutuwark Magistrate, decided in two cases on Monday, that a cabman can- 
not charge sixpence extra for one child under ten years of age accompanying 
two adults. 

Mr. Cunningham, the owner of the steamer Sons of the Thames, and Mr. 
Walter, the master, have been fined respectively 20/. and 4/., by the Lord 
Mayor, for having proceeded on a voyage on the Thames without a proper 
river-certificate posted up in the vessel. 

Another batch of gentlemen supposed to be gamblers have been brought 
before the Marlborough Street Magistrate. They were seized at the Cocoa 
Tree Clubhouse, in St. James's Street; but strong doors delayed the advance 
of the Police, and no gaming-implements were found. Of course the sus- 
pected gentlemen were set at liberty. 

Yet another troop, captured in Castle Street, Leicester Square, were pro- 
duced by the Police on Wednesday ; with the customary result. 


The Guardians of the Stepney Union summoned the Directors of the | 


Eastern Counties Railway before the Worship Street Magistrate, for permit- 
ting a huge pond in their possession, near the Victoria Park Cemetery, to be 
a nuisance and dangerous to health. Mr. Ashgrove, the engineer of the Com- 
pany, appeared for that body; and the Rector of St. Peter's and others for 
the Guardians. Mr. Stephens, Inspector of Nuisances, described the pond as 
“perfectly disgusting,” and the stench arising from it as unbearable and 
destructive to health. The Rector of St. Peter’s said, that if all the nui- 
sances in the parish were piled together they would not be so intolerable as 

pond. The Company had been implored to remove the evil; but it 
only increased. Two gentlemen in succession started up; the first said he 
had lost two children from the nuisance; the second, that he had lost 
“three in one week,”’ out of nine attacked with fever. Mr. Hammill or- 
dered the nuisance to be removed within forty-eight hours; but, to give 
proper time, he suspended the order for five days. 

Mr. John Grant, a surveyor to the Commissioners of Sewers, has been sum- 
moned by the Commissioners for improving the parish of Bermondsey, on a 
charge of causing a dangerous nuisance—permitting a quantity of soil from 
a drain to remain for a considerable time in the street. Mr. Woolrych, the 
Secretary to the Commissioners of Sewers, while denying that any nuisance 
had been maintained, contended that the parish authorities had no right to 
interfere with the proceedings of the Commissioners. Before the case came 
on in the Southwark Police Court the nuisance had been removed. The 

rate, however, intimated that the parish authorities were in the right 
—the Sewer people have no exclusive privilege to maintain a nuisance. 


An inquest has been held at Hanwell Asylum on the body of William Par- 
sons, a recent inmate. Parsons had been butler to Mr. Woodbridge, a gentle- 
man living near Newport Pagnell ; he exhibited symptoms of insanity, and 

master sent him to London in the care ofa fellow servant; in lodgings 
taken for him at a coffeehouse a surgeon saw him, and recommended that 
he should be sent to the Middlesex Hospital. There he was strapped to his 
bed, and otherwise roughly treated. He was removed to Marylebone Work- 
‘Ouse; where he received similar treatment. Admitted to Hanwell on the 
_ October, he died on the 25th. When received at Hanwell there were 
oruises on his face, body, and right leg; his death was accelerated by the 
irritation caused by the external hurts. The Jury gave this verdict—‘ That | 


by mania and a natural disease of the brain, and also by a mortul irritation 
produced by bruises on divers parts of his body, caused by falls in an impro- 
perly-padded room in the Marylebone Infirmary, And the jurors further 
say, they consider it was cruel in his master, Mr. Frederick Woodbridge, to 
send the unfortunate William Parsons to London, as he did, while the said 
William Parsons was in an insane state of mind; and they consider that the 
treatment of the said William Parsons in Middlesex Hospital and in the 
Marylebone Infirmary was not at all creditable to the character of those 
institutions.” 


The bakers throughout the Metropolis have again raised the price of the 





four-pound loaf one halfpenny. e first-rate bakers at the West-end, in 
the Strand, Holborn, the City, &c., have been charging 1s. to Is. }¢. for 
the best wheaten bread; the second-rate from 9}d. to 10d. per four pounds 
weighed on delivery. Many of the third-rate, or what are called * cheap 
| bakers,” in the populous districts of Whitechapel, Spitalfields, Bethnal Green, 
| Blackfriars Road, and the New Cut, Westminster, &c., only charge $}d. to 
| 9d. for good wholesome bread, also weighed on delivery. 


| 
Che Provinces. 

The artisans of Sheffield have an educational institute, entirely self- 
supporting, which they call the People’s College. Wednesday the 26th 
October was the anniversary mecting; Dr. Lyon Playfair consented to 
preside, and delivered an address. From it we learn, that the success 
of the institution has increased every year, and that 2500 persons, women 
as well as men, have benefited by the instruction given in the College 
during the five years of its existence. At the outset, elementary educa- 
tion formed the chief object; and subsequently the course has been ex- 
panded, until logic, natural philosophy, and chemistry, appear in its 
list of classes. Dr. Playfair showed that mere brute force, mere hand 
labour, is daily superseded by intellect—* is, like raw material, constant- 
ly decreasing as an element in the cost of manufacture”; that local ad- 
vantages are losing value; and that therefore the cultivation of the mind 
and the acquisition of knowledge become of greater importance. He 
showed that the enjoyments of life are doubled to him who is not the 
blind slave of the law, but its valued ally and more effectual coéperator. 
Ife inculeated the ‘necessity of cultivating science for itself, “ without a 
gold-seeking love ” ; but they would find that science would ‘“ shower down 
material benefits on their daily life.” It is our interest, therefure, to see that 
the fountains of science are always kept full; but, unfortunately, such is 
not the case in this country. There are only 1190 places provided for the 
learned class. Dr. Playfair argued, that a closer union should subsist 
between industry and science, a nearer approach between the learned class 
and the manufacturing class, and better provision for the former, which 
would conduce to the interests of both. 

“ Let me urge you, in a national point of view, not only to look to the 
healthy growth of labour immediately applicable to productive industry, but 
also to that mental labour which gives to it its life and vigour. Though 
Adam Smith might have proved a bad merchant or an indifferent banker, 
the science of the Scotch professor laid down the principles of trade, by fol- 
lowing which many of our politicians have built their reputations, and our 
merchants carved out their fortunes. Vossibly Jeremy Bentham would have 
proved an indifferent administrator and a bad Lord Chancellor; but his views 
for the reform of the law and of government have not been lost in moderna 
changes. Theory and practice can never be more antagonistic than can a rule 
and a special application of it. If theory and practice were understood in 
their true relations, we would find the learned class and the manufacturing 
class approaching each other much more than they do now, The dignity of 
productive industry would be recognized by the one class, and that of pro- 
ductive talent by the other. In China, you are aware, the nobility and ofii- 
cers of Government are a learned class, and yet the dignity of labour is more 
appreciated there than in any other country, and an author who writes com- 
mentaries on Confucius boasts of his brother who paints screens and fans. 
In one of the latest proclamations of the Emperor of China, in which he 
announces that he has raised an Empress to the throne to share with him the 
toils of government, after alluding to his own intellectual and moral vir- 
tues, he commends her as ‘ not shrinking from washing fine or even coarse 
linen with her own hands,’ Do not agree with the error of a great author, 
that industry is the mother of science—‘ the vigorous and comely mother of 
a daughter of far loftier and serener beauty.’ Science never had a mother. 
She came into the world a seed containing within itself the principles of 
growth, capable of elaborating its leaves for the healing of nations. Industry 
has often effected great progress without science ; but though Tubal Cain was 
skilled in brass, he was not the father of metallurgy; and though Noah 
knew the effects of the fermented juice of the grape, from him did not 
spring the laws of organic metamorphosis. The gopher ark of Noah did not 
raise the science of navigation ; nor did the gorgeous temple of Solomon give 
birth to one scientific law. The greatest buildings of ancient times, the 
Pyramids and entablatures of gigantic Doric, raised no theory of the me- 
chanical powers. The lyre of Apollo and the organ of Tubal did not tell us 
the laws of sound or the principles of harmony.”’ 





Lieutenant Gurney Cresswell, the gentleman who made the North-west 
Passage, passing from the Investigator to Melville Island, and thence to 
England, has been entertained by his townsfolk of Lynn. Last week, a 
public meeting was held in the Guildhall, and the joint address of the 
Corporation and inhabitants of Lynn, congratulating Coceoms Cresswell 
on his safe arrival and good fortune, was read. He replied with warm 
thanks, and gave a modest narrative of the voyage. In the evening there 
wasadinner. Besides Lieutenant } chewed Sir Edward Parry, Lord 
Stanley, Lord Calthorpe, and Mr. Bagge M.P., were present, and Mr. 
Cresswell the father of the hero. The most striking speech was made by 
Sir Edward Parry. He was enthusiastic in praise of Captain M‘Clure— 

“I'll say there never has been an instance in which so magnificent a 
navigation was performed in a single season as that performed by Captain 
M‘Clure and his officers. There is nothing in Arctic discovery to be com- 
pared to that one summer's discovery in 1853. It is between nine hundred 
and a thousand miles from Point Barrow, which we consider any ship may 
reach in these days—we don’t think so much of getting a little into the ice 
as we formerly did; but from Point Barrow to Cape Parry, in which our 
friend struck off in the Investigator to Baring Island, and then upwards to 
the Bay of Mercy, where the Investigator is, I am afraid, still confined, is 
from nine hundred to a thousand miles. I assure you, from the experience 
I have had of the navigation of those seas, it is a most marvellous naviga- 
tion to accomplish. I believe no man can tell more of the difficulties of it than 
Ican ; and I repeat that there has been nothing in the whole course of Arctic 
st equal to that which Captain M‘Clure and his companions accom- 
plished.” 

Respecting Sir John Franklin, Sir Edward showed that he does not 


the death of William Parsons was caused by a mortal exhaustion, produced ( quite give him up for lost— 
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“ T have thought about it as much as anybody, and I can form only one 
idea as to the probable fate of Sir John Franklin. I don’t agree with Mr. 
Cresswell about the probability of both ships having gone down, though no- 
thing has been seen of them. Though it is true that nothing might be seen 
of the ships, I don’t think that the seamen would have all gone. I think 
that there is that stuff and stamina in one hundred and twenty Englishmen, 
that somehow or other they would have maintained themselves as well as 
the Esquimaux. They woud have found the pee, and we should 
have found at least some traceof them. The only thing which I can suggest 
is this. Wellington Strait was discovered by myself; it is a large opening 
out of Lancaster Sound; when I was going up Westward from Melville’s 
Island, we saw the strait free from ice, and so I marked it in my charts. It 
was not my business to go North as long as I could go West, and therefore 
we ran past and did not examine it; but it was always a favourite idea of 
those who thought a North-west passage was to be easily made by going 
North. That, I know, was a favourite idea of Franklin’s; and he did in- 
tend, if he could not go West, to go up the Wellington Channel. My belief 
is, that after he passed the first winter, he did go upthat channel ; and that, 
having steam power, which I had not in my time, it is possible he may have 
gone up in a favourable season. You cannot imagine anything more differ- 
ent than a favourable and an unfavourable season, and you cannot imagine 
the sudden changes that take place in the ice there. I have been for two or 
three days together beset by ice, and from the mast-head you could not see 
water enough to float a bottle ; and in twenty-four hours there was not a bit 
of ice to be seen. Nobody could tell why. I cannot tell why. In a favour- 
able season, he may have gone up that inlet; and he might, by steam power 
and favourable circumstances, have got so far to the North-west that he could 
not get back in any ordinary season. And those who knew Franklin know 
that he would push forward year after year, so long as his provisions lasted ; 
for he was not a man to look back if he believed that he could accomplish 
his object. He may have got beyond the reach of our searching parties ; for 
Sir Edward Belcher has not been able to get far up.” 

Sir Edward gave strong expression to an opinion that Lieutenant Cress- 
well ought to be promoted— 

“T don’t know anything of the intention of the Admiralty, but I don’t be- 
lieve the Admiralty can refuse to give promotion to the first man since the 
world began that ever traversed the North Seas.” (Much cheering.) 

Lord Stanley, Mr. Bagge, and Mr. Cresswell the father, also made 
speeches. 

Crowded meetings have been held at Cheltenham and Nottingham on 
the Eastern question; and the usual resolutions against Russian aggres- 
sion and secret diplomacy were voted at both. 

The municipal elections at Blackburn gave rise to rioting; and ina 
skirmish between the Liberals and the Conservatives, several persons 
were seriously hurt. 

At the annual meeting of the Wiltshire Archeological Society, held at 
Devizes last week, the Marquis of Lansdowne presided ; and Mr. Poulett 
Scrope, President for the ensuing year, delivered an inaugural address. 

The North-western Railway Company have offered prizes to their 
young men at Crewe for proficiency in a set course of studies in mecha- 
nics, geography, and British history. The Inspectors of Schools will be 
the examiners; candidates must send in their names, ages, and a notice 
of the prize for which they intend to compete; and the first examination 
will take place in October 1854. 

The Committee of the Lawson Observatory collected, last week, about 
3007. This leaves upwards of 10007. still to be obtained. 





The railway from Ludlow to Hereford was formally opened by the 
Directors on Saturday. A train went from Shrewsbury to Hereford; | 
there was a luncheon in the Music Hall, with speeches; and then the | 
party returned to Shrewsbury. The new portion of the line will not be 
opened to the public till the end of the month. 

A number of new coal-pits have been commenced in the neighbourhood 
of the Saltwells, West of Dudley: the coal is of excellent quality. The 
increasing demand for coal in the district renders the opening of these 
new pits a matter of importance. 





The Preston manufacturers have issued an address to the public, to 
counteract statements made by the committee of the operatives. Parti- 
culars are given to show that the workers, urged and guided by the com- 
mittee, were pursuing in many cases a most unfair course previously to 
the lock-out: certain manufacturers had made advances beyond the usual 
rate of wages; when the committee interfered, the workers in these 
mills where the increase was paid demanded the “ten per cent’ beyond 
the previous advance. The masters objected, but offered in several cases 
to add to the former advance so as to make up the ten per cent. The men 
refused. Moreover, the employers understood that if the ten per cent 
were generally granted, leaving an inequality of payment, then those 
manufacturers who paid least would in detail be compelled to give the 
highest rate. Beyond this, employers were interfered with in the ma- 
nagement of their property. 

* In conclusion, deeply as the committee of masters deplore the suffering | 
necessarily entailed upon the town by the present unhappy state of things, 
and sincerely anxious as they are to obviate it, they cannot hold out the 
slightest hope of a resumption of work so long as the operatives submit them- 
selves to the guidance of their present leaders; many of whom are strangers 
in the town, others of them being mere traders in agitation, and all having 
a personal interest in the continuation of the strike.”’ 

Six thousand operatives met in the Orchard at Preston on Saturday. 
The chairman said he had advised the workers of Burnley and Bacup, 
who are “locked out,” to apply “ by hundreds for parochial relief.” A 
delegate from Blackburn recommended the Preston people to seek work 
in other places—one-half might find it in Blackburn by-and-by. Another 
see urged the operatives toturn the “cotton lords” out of the Town- 

ouncil at the coming election, 

At a meeting on Monday, the speakers condemned the riotous proceed- 
ings at Wigan; and a resolution was passed pledging the meeting to sup- 
port the authorities of Preston in maintaining peace and order. The 
Weavers’ committee have received 1750/. this week; which will allow 
them to pay the workers 4s. each. 

Mr Hume has addressed a letter to the Operative Association at Pres- 
ton respecting the state of affairs in that town. He condemns all strikes, as 
injurious both to masters and men. The workmen having stated that 





they have always been in favour of arbitration, whereas the masters have 
refused their assent, Mr. Hume remarks, that whichever party has de- 
clined arbitration has “ much to answer for”: he sees on the list of ad- 





| parlour, leaving the place in a blaze. 


| men from Preston, under the command of Captain Wilt. Ma 
| Magistrates placed themselves at the head of this body, and sallied into the 


| and had placed the “ knobsticks = 
| sunset, it became evident that mischief was brewing. Just before six o clock, 


vocates for arbitration instead of war in the disputes of nations “ many 
master manufacturers who are at this moment in strife against their 
men.” 

Wholesale traders now refuse to give credit to the small dealers of 
Preston ; alleging that it will be to the advantage of both parties not to 
do so. 

A struggle is impending between the shipowners of the Tyne and Wear 
and the seamen. The owners are endeavouring to obtain non-union men, 
and have an agent in Scotland on that errand; the unionists threaten 
that they will strike in a body rather than be conquered in detail. The 
cause of contention is not wages, but the regulations with regard to man- 
ning ships and harbour-work. 





The riot at Wigan, briefly mentioned in our Postscript last week as 
announced by telegraph, proved to be a very serious matter; and has 
since been followed by an outbreak in which one rioter lost his life and 
some others were wounded. 

On Friday afternoon, the day of the first outbreak, the coal-owners met as 
usual at the Royal Hotel, known among the Wigan men as “ the Eagle.” 
For upwards of a month the coal-miners, 4000 in number, have been unem- 

loyed, and the factory workers, 6000 in number, for more than six weeks, 
Vhile the masters were deliberating under the presidence of Mr. Peace, the 
agent of the Earl of Balcarres, a great crowd were anxiously awaiting their 
decision in the streets. The men, it is said, were ready to take half the rise 
they demanded; and they heard with dissatisfaction that the masters had 
decided to throw open their pits for a fortnight, so that the men might come 
in and work at the old rates if they chose. The market-place was full of 
people; there was an annual fair going on; and the signs of dissatisfaction 
augmented as the darkness set in. How the actual riot began is not accu- 
— known. One story is, that a sonof Mr. Peace insulted a factory 
youth; that his companions took his part; and that young Peace, running 
into a jeweller’s shop, was pelted with stones. The jeweller, however, 
was popular, and the stone-throwing was stayed when some of the mob 
exclaimed, ‘* Charley Johnson is a decent fellow!’ Another story is, 
that young Peace, going through the market-place, was recognized and 
driven into the Dog and Partridge; where he presented a pistol at his assail- 
ants, and stood a siege in the house. Which of the two versions is the truer, 
matters little ; the young colliers and factory youths soon gave a serious turn 
to the row. News of the stone-throwing reached Mr. Sim, the chief con- 
stable ; and he, with the whole borough force—nine men !—went down to 
the Dog and Partridge. But Mr. Sim found himself awkwardly placed. He 
first tried the effect of a speech ; but no sooner had he begun than there 
were cries of * Don’t hear him !—go at it!—knock their glazed hats off !””— 
and stones began to fly. Sim was also mancuvered into a corner, and, 
finding he could do nothing, he retreated ; the crowd opening a lane for the 
men, but still flinging stones. He sent his men downa narrow lane, and faced 
the crowd alone, tried another speech ; received stones in reply ; was seized 
by the leg ; shook off his foes ; got under the columns of the Moot Hall, and 
“was stoned there.” Sim now joined his men again; and, the yelling 
crowd at his heels, went to the Police-office; where he found Mr. Eckersley, 
the Mayor. Here some Magistrates joined them, with the news that the mob 
had got to the Eagle. Upon this the Mayor, Magistrates, Police, and a few 
special constables, went up to the Eagle ; the Mayor, in front, charging the 
inhabitants whom he met, to help to keep the peace. None obeyed. 

By this time the mob had focen up the stalls in the market-place for 
bludgeons, armed themselves with stones, and smashed a good deal of glass. 
The Mayor and the officers reached the Eagle at this crisis, and requested 
the mob to withdraw. A volley of stones and a burst of cheers were the 
replies. ‘ Let’s go at them,” suid the Mayor turning to Mr. Sim: but Mr. 
Sim saw that there was no support—the two were almost alone—and they 
retreated ; the Mayor, Sim, and two Magistrates, had been struck wit 
stones. This was about eight in the evening. The Mayor went to the rail- 
way station to telegraph for troops from Preston; Mr. Sim posted his men 
in some back premises, and kept up communication with the Mayor. 

For the next three hours the mob held undisputed possession of the town. 
The shopkeepers hastily closed their shops; the rioters had broken and put 
out the gas-lamps, and all was darkness. They paraded from street to 
street; smashed the windows at the Police-office, the Moot-hail, the Town- 
hall, the Victoria and Clarence hotels; and, having made a tour of the 
principal streets, they returned to the Eagle. This time, not satisfied with 
the damage done from without, they rushed into the house, broke the mir- 
rors, tore down the curtains, and damaged the furniture. ‘ Let's go to 
Taylors’ ’’ was the next cry. The Taylors are cotton-spinners; their win- 
dows were broken and an damage done. In succession the mob attacked 
other houses; in particular, that of Mr. Johnson, another cotton-spinner. 


| ** The house and the mill are enclosed ; but they got inside the gates, broke 


the windows of the house, entered the lower rooms, broke a valuable finger- 
organ and pianoforte, destroyed the engravings, paintings, and furniture of 
three rooms, and having collected some umbrellas and table-linen, and por- 
tions of a sofa, they got burning coals and made a fire in the middle of a 
Mr. Johnson and his family were in 
the house when the attack was made, but they escaped before the mob broke 
in ; and after they left the house, Mr. Johnson and some men exerted them- 
selves to extinguish the fire. Damage to the extent of about 500/. was done. 
Before they finally retired, the rioters broke some garden furniture, and hurled 
a heavy log of wood upon a conservatory.”’ 
At length, after eleven o'clock, the train with the soldiers arrived; 150 
The Mayor and 


It was very dark, rioters were heard coming, but they were few in 


streets. 4 
The soldiers 


number, and six were captured. The rest had gone home. 
turned into quarters, and all was quiet by one o'clock. 2 
Saturday passed off quietly ; but all persons were warned not to appear in 
the streets at night unless on business. Sunday also passed smoothly; but 
there were ominous rumours abroad all day. Mr. Peace, the agent of the 
Ear! of Balcarres, had brought up some Welsh colliers to the works at Haigh, 
’ under the charge of the Police. Towards 


a body of colliers, from three to four hundred, actually marched through the 
town with drums and fifes. As soon as they had passed, the bugles of the 
Thirty-fourth Infantry rang through the streets; the men mustered in the 
Town-hall, and the Magistrates hastened to the spot. Meanwhile, the rioters 
had marched upon the saw-mills at Haigh, Some traitor, however, among their 
own body, had informed Mr. Peace of the intended attack, and he had gar- 
risoned the mills with six policemen and an inspector. Some of the work- 
men were also armed with guns. ‘ What are called the Saw-mills are in 
fact the works generally of the sawyers, carpenters, and other artisans em- 
ployed in preparing timber, waggons, iron-work, and other materials, for 
the extensive colliery of the Earl of Balcarres. Mr. Peace, the manager, 
has his offices there, and transacts his principal business at the works. - 
canal forms the left boundary of the premises, and substantial buildings 0 
stone enclose it on the right and further side, At the frontentrance, a yo 
porary wooden fence, six or seven feet high, in which is a wooden door, ha 
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been run up to complete the enclosure on that side. A pile of warchouses | 
across the centre of the premises, with a gateway in the middle, divides | 
them into two spacious yards; the first being about 100 and the second | 
nearly 200 yards in length, the width varying from a few yards at the en- 
trance to 100 yards along the greater portion of the place.’’ The rioters ar- 
rived there four hundred strong; some reinforcements from Aspull and | 
Blackrod did not arrive; so they instantly attacked the mills. Stones were 
showered on the defenders, and the gates were battered with pieces of wood. | 
An attempt was then made to escalade the place ; but the Police knocked down 
their assailants as they appeared above the boarding. At length the rioters 
got on the flank of the besieged; and the Police and Mr. Peace’s men re- 
treated to the inner yard. The mob entered the outer yard, and tried to | 
fire the place; but a workman thrust his gun through the glass and fired; | 
and upon this the rioters retreated. They rallied again immediately ; but | 
another volley of four shots effectually drove them back, and they fled towards 
Wigan, bearing away their wounded. When the Police gained the main | 
road it was clear. The soldiers now appeared, but too late to be of service. | 
Leaving fifty rank and file in charge of the mills, the main body returned to | 
Wigan. None of the rioters were arrested. 

Early next morning, a troop of the Royal Dragoons from Manchester ar- 
rived at Wigan. 

There has been no rioting since Monday; but the colliers were loud in | 
their threats of vengeance against some who had returned to work, and | 
against the masters, The military force in Wigan on Wednesday com- | 

rised 280 Infantry, a troop of Dragoons, a troop of the Lancashire | 

ussars, and a troop of baum » Mounted messengers kept up con- 
stant communication between the military and the threatened points. | 
A pistol was fired at one of the soldiers as he rode in from the Saw-mills 
at Haigh. The wounded colliers had appeared in the streets: they were 
not arrested, 

The six prisoners have been examined, and their cases disposed of. | 
One is committed for felony, two are remanded, one is called on for se- | 
curity, and two are discharged. They were mere boys—the elder under | 
sixteen. 





A very shocking murder has been committed at Burnham Abbey farm, in 
Buckinghamshire, about four miles from Windsor. Mr. Goodwin, the 
farmer, returned home late on Tuesday night. His groom, Moses Hatto, was 
up and took his horse. On entering the premises, Mr. Goodwin saw a light 
in one of the bedrooms, and smelt smoke. He called Hatto, and Bunce his 
ground-keeper, and went into the room. Amazed and horrified, he found 
the body of his housekeeper, Mary Ann Sturgeon, lying with her head near 
the fire-place, and a mass of fire, placed upon her, burning the lower part of 
her body and her legs. Both the legs had been burnt off close to the trunk, 
and the fire was consuming the floor. The head and the unburnt parts 
of the body were fractured and mangled. Mr. Goodwin picked up a tooth 
and a hair-pin in the passage, and there were blood-marks on the stairs. 
Some jewellery had been stolen from Mr. Goodwin's room. A Coroner's 
inquest was held on Wednesday, and these details were given in evidence. 
At the adjourned inquest, yesterday, circumstances were narrated which 
tended to throw suspicion upon Hatto the groom, who lived in the house, 
and in whose ——7 the murdered woman was last seen alive. The Coro- 
ner, however, said that there was “no legal proof” of his guilt. The 
inquest is again adjourned. 

Tapuor, an Englishman, is in custody for the murder of the widow Saujon 
in Guernsey. The evidence warranted the Magistrates in coming to a con- 
clusion tantamount to an English committal for trial. 

The municipal election at Liverpool was attended by the assassination of 
a policeman. In Scotland Ward, the low Irish population were riotous be- 
cause a Conservative candidate was proposed. While Policeman Sunderland 
was taking a man into custody, he was stabbed by another in the thigh; the 
femoral artery was divided, and the poor fellow soon expired. Copeland, an 
Irishman, has been committed for the murder. 

Wilbraham, a pointsman at the Victoria station in Manchester, has been 
fined 5/., and sent to prison in default of payment, for neglecting his points. 
He turned certain points to allow the engine detached from a train to get on 
to other rails; he should then have allowed the points to resume their usual 
position, and the train would have gone to the’ platform; but he kept the 
points open, and the train ran into the locomotive. Fortunately, the shock 
was slight ; but a number of passengers were bruised. 


The heavy rains last week caused serious floods in Kent and Essex. Large 
tracts of land were covered by the waters of the Medway. 

A portion of the extensive paper-staining mills of Messrs. Potter, at Dar- 
wen, has been destroyed by fire. The property consumed was valued at from 
15,0002. to 20,000/. ; the insurances were 12,000/. 

Five persons have been killed, and a great number wounded with scalds 
or fractures, by the explosion of a boiler at Mr. W. Hesketh’s cotton-factory 
at Blackburn. It is feared that some of the wounded will not survive: the 
fireman became raving mad, a number of bricks having -truck his head. 
The inquest has not yet begun, and nothing is reported as to the cause of 
the disaster. 








IRELAND. 


The Dublin Exhibition was finally closed on Tuesday, by the Lord- | 
Lieutenant, in the presence of about twenty thousand persons. Lord and 
Lady St. Germans, preceded by Mr. Alderman Roe, Mr. Dargan, and the 
Committee, entered the building soon after three o’clock; the spectators 
cheering lustily. A grand orchestra of five hundred performers executed | 
selections of sacred music; Mr. Cusac Patrick Roney was knighted, and 
Lady Roney was introduced to the Countess of St. Germans. The Lord- | 
Lieutenant closed the proceedings with this formula— | 

“TI cannot declare the Great Industrial Exhibition of 1853 to be closed | 
without expressing an earnest wish for the health, happiness, and prosperity | 
of the man to whom we are all indebted for the instruction we have received | 
from the many productions of art and nature which are contained within | 
these walls. 1 iso desire to acknowledge the liberality of the owners of | 
those treasures for permitting them to be exhibited. Let me also pay a tri- 
bute of praise to the committee, the secretaries, and the other officers con- 
nected with it, for the zeal, the assiduity, and the intelligence with which 
they have discharged their many duties. Lastly, let me, in the name of 
this assembly, offer to Almighty God our heartfelt thanks for having blessed 
and prospered this undertaking. I now declare this Exhibition to be closed.” | 

“ Three cheers for Mr. Dargan!” exclaimed the Lord-Licutenant ; and 

e cheers were given with one accord. Then, with the accompaniment 
of the National Anthem, the gay throng left the building. 

Later in the day, certain of the exhibitors met to petition the Com- | 
mittee to keep the Exhibition open for six months longer ; but the ma- 
jority of the exhibitors were adverse to the proposal ; and the Committee | 
decided against it. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| suite of ficld-ofticers from all the arms of the service, 


The dinner to Mr. Dargan was celebrated on Wednesday, in the 
King’s Room at the Mansionhouse. There was a goodly gathering 
of men of all ranks and parties. The Lord-Lieutenant sent an apology. 
The principal speakers were the Lord Chancellor, Mr. Roe, and Mr, Dar- 


The Bishopric of Derry and Raphoe is vacant by the death of Dr. 
Ponsonby, who expired on Thursday week, aged eighty-three. He was 
the third son of William Brabazon, first Lord Ponsonby, 

Lord Cloncurry, one of the most popular of Irish Peers, died on Fri- 
day last, at Blackrock. He was in his eighty-first year; and is suc- 
ceeded by Edward Lawless, his eldest son, “Lord Cloncurry played a 
conspicuous part in Irish politics; and he has left behind him a name not 
only for his public conduct but for extensive private benevolence. 


Through the exertions of Mr. Pollard Urquhart, a letter has been ob- 
tained from the Income-tax Commissioners apologizing for the rudeness 
of the local officer who addressed the Roman Catholic Bishop of Meath as 
“the Reverend John Cantwell,” and instructing him to send in a new 
Income-tax paper properly superscribed. Mr. Pollard Urquhart for- 
warded this soothing news to Dr. Cantwell; but the Roman Catholic 
Bishop says that he did not want soothing, for he had not taken offence, 
and that his difficulties are not a whit removed by the directions of the 
Commissioners to their servant to repair a want of courtesy, 

The stoppage of work in so many mills in England has given a 
stimulus to the cotton-trade of Belfast : there is much “ firmness” in 
yarns, little anticipated a short time back. 


There has been a long and exciting trial in Dublin all about a few inches 
of velvet riband, The accused was Miss Margaret Cantwell, one of six sis- 
ters who keep a Roman Catholic school in Dublin. The charge was, that 
she put a piece of velvet riband into her reticule while making purchases 
at Cannock and White’s, a great Dublin house. The trial lasted five days. 
Hosts of witnesses were produced to make out that the theft had been com- 
mitted. But the first witness for the defence, a lady who accompanied Miss 
Cantwell to the shop, clearly and unmistakeably showed that nothing of the 
kind had occurred; that the bit of riband had been taken by mistake. The 
Jury deliberated a moment, and then returned a verdict of “* Not guilty.” 
The crowded court was instantly mad with delight; all were up, ladies 
standing like the rest in conspicuous positions, and cheering vehemently. 
The crier failed to stop the outburst. Miss Cantwell left the court in a 
covered car, cheéred in the street also. 





The South of Ireland has been extensively flooded; some lives have been 
lost, and great damage done to property. At Cork, the river Shannon, rush- 
ing with violence, bore away part of the pier of a bridge; and the people, 
recklessly watching the flood there, were drowned. The quays were much 
damaged, and when the report was despatched on Thursday, the waters 
were not abated, and more mischief was expected. Soldiers were employed 
to keep rash spectators out of danger. The country for thirty miles round 
was inundated. A blacksmith whose house had been washed away was borne 
along the stream clinging to a bed, and thus passed through Cork: great 
efforts were made to save him, and at length he was dragged on shore by 
means of a rope thrown from a ship; his wife and child had been drowned. 


SCOTLAND. 

A “ National Association for the Vindication of Scottish Rights" has 
been recently formed; and on Wednesday its adherents appeared before 
the public at a crowded meeting in the Music Hall of Edinburgh, to 
claim public support. The Earl of Eglinton was called to the chair; and 
near him were the Earl of Buchan, the Lord Provosts of Edinburgh and 
Perth, Sir Archibald Alison, Admiral Sir Charles Napier, Professor Ay- 
toun, Mr. Baillie Cochrane, and several Burgh Provosts. Mr. Cowan 
and Mr. Baird, who seem to be the only Members of Parliament that 
have joined the Association, sent apologies for non-attendance. 

The resolutions which obtained the assent of the meeting demanded 
the appointment of a Scotch Secretary of State; complained of dispro- 
portionately scanty representation for Scotland; of the “ injustice inflict- 
ed upon Scotland by its exclusion from the advantages of participating in 
the public expenditure” ; and bound the meeting to support the Associa- 
tion. These topics formed the subject of the speeches. Lord Eglinton, 
elaborately disclaiming any intention of subverting the Union, com- 
plained that centralization is carried out beyond the limits required by the 
Treaty of Union; that Scotch affairs are placed in English hands; that 
while England has Windsor, Buckingham Palace, Hampton Court, Ken- 
sington, ‘we have only poor old Holyrood, with her falling galleries, roof- 
less chapel, wasted park, and garden let to a market-gardener ! "—only 
five pounds was spent on it last year. ‘Then there is not a harbour of re- 
fuge from Wick to Berwick; while England has Dover, Harwich, Jersey, 
Holyhead, Portsmouth. He complained with equal bitterness that no 
Professorships have been established ; that representation is unequal com- 
pared with England ; that the quartering of the Scottish arms in the Royal 
standard is corrupted; and that Scotland has to submit to the anomalous 





| and irresponsible government of a Lord Advocate, to the great neglect of 


Scotch business: he held that a great officer of state is wanted who 
should be responsible for the government of Scotland, 

Among the other speakers were the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, Mr. 
Cochrane, Sir Archibald Alison, Professor Aytoun, and Sir J. W. Drum- 
mond; who each discussed the crying grievances of the Scottish nation. 


Farrign and Calauial. 


France.—The report of the recall of M. de la Cour from the Turkish 
embassy has proved well-founded ; and his successor, General Baraguay 
d'Hilliers, has left Paris for Constantinople. Ile takes with him a large 
Of late he has had 
frequent interviews with the Emperor and M. Drouyn de Lhuys; and, it 
is said, he has been instructed to be at once firm and prudent—to consult, 
as much as the dignity of France will permit, the amour propre of Aus- 
tria, with a view of securing her neutrality—but above all, to keep on the 
best terms with the British Ambassador at Constantinople. We hear 
nothing more positive as to the reasons for the recall of M. de la Cour, 
than that the Emperor was dissatisfied at his recent conduct, while 
admitting his good intentions. 

The Emperor, the Empress, and the Princess Mathilde, visited Ham 
last week. It is narrated that Louis Napoleon crossed the drawbridge of 
his former prison with “great emotion” : that he visited his old apart- 
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ment, and that there “the Empress threw herself into his arms and em- 
braced him with tender emotion.” She also plucked branches from some 
shrubs planted by the Emperor on the terrace during his captivity, and 
gave them away to the suite. The whole party finished by dining “ fru- 
gally”’ under the trees in the court. 

Turkey,—Our last Postscript stated, that while two Russian steamers 
had forced the passage up the Danube at Isaktchi, Omer Pacha was 
waiting to cross the river at Widin, with the avowed intention of enter- 
ing Bucharest on the 1st of this month. This statement was followed, in 
a few hours, by another announcement, that, on account of renewed ne- 
gotiations, the Sultan had directed an extension of the “armistice” to | 
the 1st of November. These apparently incompatible reports were con- 
tinued and repeated in the earlier part of the present week ; and although 
the accounts continue to be very confused, it appears at last to be made 
intelligible that both reports were true. 

It was already known that the Emperor of Russia had communicated to 
the Four Powers a note—the document miscalled a ‘ manifesto ”—pro- 
posing that his differences with the Porte should be summarily settled by 
negotiation in the camp of Prince Gortschakoff, whither a Turkish 
plenipotentiary should be sent. England and France declined this pro- 

sition ; but intimated that they were ready to draw up a new note. 

he statement is that they did so, and obtained the assent of Austria and 
Prussia ; and that this note was forwarded to the Sultan, who is said to 
have adopted it. It isalso affirmed that the Emperor of Russia has signi- 
fied his willingness to accept the note in the form suggested. The nature 
of the terms is only thus far explained—that they do not comprise the 
points demanded by Russia, while they do involve the immediate 
evacuation of the Principalities. It was in consequence of these nego- 
tiations that, on the representation of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, the Sul- 
tan issued an order for the further suspension of hostilities, should they 
not have already been begun. 

It seems probable, however—though on this point the accounts differ— 
that the order did not reach Omer Pacha in time. A body of the 
Turkish army, variously estimated at from 20,000 to 20,000 men, under 
command of the Pacha, crossed the Danube at Widin, and established 
themselves at Kalafat on the opposite bank. The Russians do not appear 
to have offered any resistance. 

Some effective diversion has been made by the Circassians on the 
Georgian frontier. Schamyl attacked the army of Prince Woronzotf 
with 20,000 men, and was not compelled to retire until Russian reinforce- 
ments arrived. The Circassians are supported by the presence of a strong 
Turkish force in that part of Asia. 

The combined fleets entered the Bosphorus on the 22d October. <A 
heavy gale blew at the time, and the ships made their way up with diffi- 
culty. ‘They only reached Gallipoli, where the English anchored; the 
French taking Lampsaki, on the opposite shore. 

The Turks had, on the 20th October, a fleet of twenty-two ships of the 
line and nine war-steamers in the Bosphorus: this fleet mounted 1116 





guns. The Egyptian contingent consisted of ten ships of war and two 
steamers; mounting a total of 614 guns. These were reviewed on the 
19th. 


The new Greek Patriarch was taken to the Sultan before he was in- 
vested with his office. This is an unusual, perhaps unprecedented oc- 
currence. But he was not merely formally introduced to the Sultan ; 
when Anthemos knelt down to embrace the feet of his master, the Sultan 

revented him, and, embracing him, told him that his elevation was due to 

is virtues. Anthemos was sent to the Ministers accompanied by sixty 
attendants of the Sultan. He will be regularly summoned to the sittings 
of the Council. 

Avsrnria.—The Jews in Vienna have effected a reconciliation with the 
Government. Our readers may recollect that they were recently deprived 
of the right of holding real estate, a right dating from the insurrection of 
1848, This, it was said, they resented, in league with their brethren in 
the great capitals of Europe, by refusing to accept Austrian notes, Last 
week, some of the leading Jews at Vienna waited on the Minister of Fi- 
nance, and eagerly disclaimed all hostile intentions towards the Govern- 
ment. The Minister said he believed they were calumniated; and he 
procured the deputation a gracious interview with the Emperor, 

Jamaica.—The Magdalena arrived at Southampton on Tuesday, with 
the usual West India mails. The chief news is from Jamaica, and ex- 
tends to the 16th October. 

The Brisk, conveying Sir Henry Barkly, hove in sight, at Kingston, on 
the 4th October. Immediately after the preconcerted signal was hoisted 
the ships in the harbour sent up their bunting, a crowd collected on the 
wharf, and as the Brisk arrived in the port a salute of seventeen guns 
greeted the new Governor. On his landing, a detachment of the Third 
West India Regiment received him; he drove direct to the railway station, 
and proceeded thence to the seat of Government at Spanish Town. On 
the 6th, he was solemnly inaugurated, in the presence of a large assem- 
blage, collected from all parts. Sir Henry was suflering from indisposi- 
tion; but that did not prevent him from holding a Privy Council and 
levee the same morning. ‘The first act of the new Governor was to pro- 
rogue the Assembly to the 18th October, then to meet for the despatch of 
business. The most hopeful disposition is said to prevail in all parts of 
the island. Sir Charles Grey had retired to private lodgings, in Spanish 
Town, ‘Two farewell addresses had been voted to him, one from Port 
Royal, the other from St. David; but as he had retired from office he de- 
clined to receive them. 


Che Public Wealth. 

The week ending Saturday last produced 73 deaths above the average, 
—* arising chiefly from the epidemic” ; “ which has now attacked many 
parts of the Metropolis, widely distant, between Hammersmith and 
Whitechapel.” The total number of deaths from cholera amounted to 
96: in the West districts, 16 died out of a population of 376,427 ; in the 
North, 3, out of a population of 490,396; in the Central, 1, out of 
393,256; in the East, 24, out of 485,522; in the South, 52, out of 
616,635. The notes of the local Registrars, accompanying their reports, 
continue to show that a want of sanitary arrangements is the great ally 
of the epidemic. 

The parochial authorities of the Metropolis continue to direct their at- 
tention to the multitudinous nuisances existing all around. Day by day 
the Police Inspectors of the several divisions report the deaths in their 
districts : but no accurate idea can be formed from their reports. 








In the Provinces, isolated cases ending in death are reported in places 
far apart. Thus, there have been two deaths this week at Tenterden in 
Kent; three at Appledore; two at Cockermouth; three at Luton; two 
at Berwick; one at Rickmansworth; one at Newcastle; one at Wolstan- 
ton; two in the Thorne Union; one at Seaham Harbour; and at other 
places similar mortality. 

The principal news with respect to the progress of the cholera comes 
from Scotland. Hitherto there have been only partial attacks in the 
great towns, and the disease has not assumed an epidemic form, although 
diarrhoea is reported to be prevalent. But now the state of Dundee, and 
the number of deaths that have occurred there—22 out of 49 attacks, 


| during the last fortnight of October—have alarmed the authorities. Dr, 


Gavin, of the Board of Health, has been sent down; and he reports, from 
inspection, that the filthy condition of the town renders an extension of 
fatal cases probable. In the report of the General Board of Health we 
find the following illustrative passage— 

“One abominable nuisance appears to exist here to a greater extent even 
than in other towns—the amount of human excrement scattered over the 
surface of the yards and lanes. ‘There is,’ says Dr. Gavin, ‘a very great 
want of the common conveniences. They may be said not to exist at all; 
but in place of them there are public privies, horrible, disgusting, and bru- 
talizing in the extreme; any person frequenting them in a choleraic epi- 
demic trifles with his life.’ 

‘*With reference to the character of the disease, as far as it has yet mani- 
fested itself in Dundee, Dr. Gavin states that the attacks are remarkably 
sudden—not apparently ushered in with the usual amount of precedent 
diarrhoea; nor isthe intermediate stage so well marked as usual, while the 
cases in general are severe. In all these respects, the epidemic is represent- 
ed as bearing a close resemblance to that of Newcastle. 

“It appears further, that the places in which the disease has hitherto de- 
veloped itself are not so palpably and specially insalubrious as is common in 
other towns, although it is stated that Dundee abounds in so many impuri- 
ties that it is difficult to determine which may be the special Cer 
cause, 

At a full meeting of the authorities, Dr, Gavin’s recommendations were 
adopted: they consist of additional medical assistance, house-to-house 
visitation, a gratuitous dispensing of medicines to the poor, and a vigor- 
ous effort to remove nuisances, ‘The latest news from Dundee extends to 
Wednesday ; when four deaths from cholera were registered, and twenty- 
seven cases were under treatment. 

Three deaths occurred at Arbroath on the 1st and one on the 2d instant. 





Pisce llaucons. 


The Gazette of the 25th October announced the following appointments 
under the provisions of “ the Charitable Trusts Act, 1853,” 

* Peter Erle, Esq., barrister-at-law, to be Chief Commissioner ; James 
Hill, Esq., barrister-at-law, to be Second Commissioner; the Rev. Richard 
Jones, M.A., to be Third Commissioner; the Right Hon. Sir George Grey, 
Bart., G.C.B., to be Fourth Commissioner; Henry Morgan Vane, Esq., to be 
Secretary ; and Thomas Hare, Esq., barrister-at-law, and Walker Skirrow 
the younger, Esq., to be Inspectors.”’ 

Mr. Henry Cole has put forth a plan for erecting the proposed building 
on the ground at Kensington Gore bought with the surplus funds of the 
Exhibition of 1851, by private enterprise. Mr. Cole, addressing Prince Al- 
bert with his Royal Highness’s consent, proposes to erect spacious and at- 
tractive buildings, partly for exhibiting collections illustrating the pro- 
gress of science and art, and partly for Government objects. Whether 
the whole or part should be executed by private agency, would depend 
on the Government and Commissioners ; but Mr. Cole thinks a company 
might be chartered to erect the buildings and lay out the grounds. 
When finished, if Government thought fit, they might purchase the 
place, and admit the public gratuitously ; or the company might retain it, 
and receive payment for entrance. A part of Mr. Cole’s plan is, that 
buildings should be provided for Government collections, and private in- 
stitutions, on lease, or sale. Mr. Cole is in favour of private enterprise. 





The Persian Ambassador has been suddenly recalled by his Govern- 
ment, for reasons unknown. He was to leave London on Thursday. 

Namik Pacha has been sent on a mission to Paris to negotiate a Turkish 
loan. 

The Grand Duchess Marie of Russia passed through Berlin on the 27th 
October, for St. Petersburg. 

General Narvaez left Paris on Wednesday, for Madrid. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany and his eldest son arrived in Rome on the 
24th October. 

The North British Daily Mail gives currency to a report, according to 
which the shippers of Leith have been informed that notice has been 
served on their ships at Cronstadt “to be in readiness to go to sea at four 
or five hours’ notice, with or without cargo.” 

Some clergymen of the Church of England have recently addressed a 
memorial to the Oriental Patriarchs and Synods, accusing the Anglican 
Bishop of Jerusalem, Bishop Gobat, of exceeding the proper objects of his 
mission, and of introducing schism into the Eastern Churches. Lest it 
should be considered that this memorial is an official censure of the Bishop, 
the Archbishops of Canterbury, York, Armagh, and Dublin, have pub- 
lished a protest against the irregular and unauthorized proceedings of the 
memorialists ; deeming it expedient to make a public declaration “ that 
the said memorial does not in any manner emanate from” “the U nited 
Church of England and Ireland, or from persons authorized by that 
Church to pronounce decisions.” 

From a letter published in the morning papers, addressed by the Bishop 
of Exeter to Dr. Mill, it appears that the Bishop does not recognize the 
Protestant Bishop of Jerusalem, because Bishop Gobat has not “ the ex- 
press permission of the Bishop within whose diocese Jerusalem is situate. 
He does not know “ how to distinguish the principle of that act from the 
mission of an Archbishop of Westminster by the Pope.” 

It is stated that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners intend to remove the 
College of St. David at Lampeter from that town to Christ Church College 
at Brecon ; and likewise that the portion of the diocese of St. David in 
which the iatter is situate is to be severed from that see and annexed to 
the diocese of Llandaff. They have the power under a recent act. 
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Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 


the week ending on Saturday last. 
Ten Weeks Week 















of 1843-52. of 1853, 

Lymotic Diseases....cscsccesecesceeseecvccscscseceseceevsecsees 2,427 344 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat,, 457 4 
Tubercular Diseases ........sseccececceseerereeesececccccees sees 1,669 169 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses........ 1,075 108 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .......+.seceeeeseeeees oo 352 aM 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .... 1,527 200 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 570 52 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c coo Wi 12 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &€ 127 8 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c 76 7 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c...... 18 0 
Malformations, csccccecccecseeceeceeeeece ee 34 5 
Premature Birth ...+++ceecceecceeeceenees eeeeceeccevcces 232 38 
A . . oe 212 35 
A eens eee oe eeeeeceeeee 464 36 
BUddeN, .ccecccescccscereccrccecesescessssseesesccceesesesesese 95 5 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperaance. 240 3 

Total (including unspecified causes). ......-+secesseeseee 9,744 144 


Wednesday was the first day of Michaelmas term in the Courts of West- 
minster. The Judges, as usual, breakfasted with the Lord Chancellor. Four 
barristers—Mr. Temple, Mr. Edward James, Mr. Montague Smith, and Mr. 
— obtained silk gowns, and were called within the bar by the 

udges. 

The curious case of Lumley versus Gye is still pending, and will be tried 
at the sittings after the ensuing Michaelmas term. It is an action against 
Mr. Gye for inducing Miss Johanna Wagner to break her contract with Mr. 
Lumley ; who lays his damages at no less a sum than 30,000/. The princi- 
pal witnesses, including Miss Wagner herself, being beyond the nensies ju- 
risdiction of the English courts, a commission has been issued to take their 
evidence at Berlin; where their examination and cross-examination will be 
conducted by English counsel, through the medium of a sworn interpreter. 
Mr. Hayward, Queen’s counsel, has been named sole commissioner, and will 
discharge, pro tanto, the duties of a judge at a nisi prius trial. 
mission is to be opened at Berlin on the 7th instant.—Morning Chronicle. 

Mr. Lowe and Mr. Felkin junior, of Nottingham, have seen an extraor- 
dinary meteor, ‘The meteor moved nearly perpendicularly down, inclining 
to East. It was first seen as a circular body, of about half the apparent dia- 
meter of the sun, being accompanied by a stream of light; afterwards it 
increased to almost the diameter of the sun, and then burst into fragments, 
with an explosion. The report of the explosion was from 1 see. to 3 sec. 
after the meteor had disappeared, and resembled distant thunder. The 
meteor passed over about 15 deg. of space, disappearing 30 deg. E. of N. at 
an altitude of about 10 deg.; duration, 3 sec. It was very brilliant, shining 
with a somewhat yellow light. Soon afterwards, near the spot where it had 
disappeared, a band of prismatic colours was visible, being 2 deg. wide and 
5 deg. in length. This phenomenon when first perceived was as brilliant as 
a rainbow, but soon faded, finally disappearing in about 5 min. Clouds were 
dispersed over the sky, from behind one of which the meteor appeared, after- 
wards vanishing behind another. The prismatic colours were seen upon 
clouds, or shining through them.” 

During the month of Octover, the number of persons who visited the 
Museum of Ornamental Art at Marlborough House on public days was 
28,807 ; on the students’ days, 1466 were admitted as students on the pay- 
ment of sixpence each, The numbers during the month were nearly double 
the average. 

Lord Londonderry has met with a painful accident at Dublin. A circular 
hole for shooting coals into a cellar had been left open, and the Marquis, 
while looking at the Exhibition, stepped into the hole. His leg, fortunately, 
was not broken; but it was much contused. He left Dublin for the North 
on Tuesday, and was then doing well. 

It is stated that Mr. Leman, of York, has purchased Newby Park from Mr. 
George Hudson, for 190,000/., on behalf of Viscount Downe, already a large 
landed proprietor in Yorkshire. 

The barque Princess Victoria, from London, was destroyed by fire on the 
13th August, when near her destination, Melbourne. There were 400 barrels 
of gunpowder on board. As soon as the fire was discovered the crew took 
to the boats, and put a good distance between them and the ship before it 
exploded. They were taken up by a vessel which had seen the fire. 

n sinking a mine-shaft at Gadlys, near Aberdare, the workmen struck a 
vast “blower” of gas, which of course impeded their operations; the 
manager had pipes erected and conveyed into the upper air, and the gas was 
set on fire: there is a flame three yards in length, which is expected to con- 
tinue for a long time. 

It is a gratifying feature in connexion with the shipping of our port that 
there has been an increase of full 500 sail this year more than during a cor- 
responding period in 1850.—Hudll Packet. 

* Anti-Bully”’ suggests in the Zimes, that notorious ruffians who are sent 
to prison for beating women, unoffending men, and constables, should on 
their liberation have their noses blacked by the proposed American process ; 
such “black noses’’ to be liable to arrest for comparatively trivial offences, 
and publicans to be probibited from harbouringthem. When a ruffian’s nose 
resumed its natural tint, the remembrance of the way in which a “ black 
nose”’ was universally shunned would have some effect in deterring him from 
offences leading to that adornment. 


POSTSCRIPT. SATURDAY. 


Various reports, by telegraph, from the seat of war, arrive by way of 
Paris and Vienna. One purports to be an “ official communication,” 
sent, undated, from Bucharest, and forwarded from Vienna yesterday. 
It states that 2000 Turks appeared at Giurgevo, and fired into the town; 
that in a conflict near “ Dam,” the Russians had compelled the Turks to 
retreat up the river; and that there were daily skirmishes at Kalafat. 
Another despatch asserts that the left wing of the Turks at Kalafat, and 
8000 of the reserve from Sophia, had been thrown forward; and that 
“ the vanguard, under Namik Pacha and General Prim had a serious con- 
flict with 2500 Russian cavalry, between Kalafat and Krajowa. The 
affair lasted two hours, when the Russians retreated towards Slatina.”’ 

All the accounts agree in stating that Prince Gortschakoff has pro- 
claimed martial law throughout the Principalities. One says that Prince 
Stirbey, the Hospodar of Wallachia, has been deposed, and that he has 
retired into Transylvania. 








A telegraphic despatch from Belgrade, dated 21st October, reports that 


“the war with Russia has been proclaimed by Izzet Pacha, in presence of 
the Servian ministers and dignitaries.” 

_The news from Constantinople extends to the 24th October. The 
Vienna Presse seems to confirm the report that the Turkish Government 
had accepted the new note drawn up by Lord Stratford, based “on the 

dmissions of the Czar at Olmiitz.” Redschid Pacha is said to have 
given his consent after a series of “ stormy” conferences. 

The combined fleets were on the move towards the Bosphorus. 





The com- | 


We have been favoured with the sight of a letter from an English 
resident in St. Petersburg, written on the 22d October, and recounting 
the results of two interviews between the Finance Minister of the Czar 
and certain of the principal British merchants in that capital. The oc- 
currence has already been reported in the English papers, but the letter 
fills up details and supplies the voucher of a known writer. 

| The first meeting was held on Saturday the 15th, immediately after the 
| declaration of war by Turkey had been notified to the Embassies ; the second 
| on the Monday following. At the first meeting, the Finance Minister stated 
as from the Emperor, “in order to allay the alarm shown in the correspond- 
| ence from England, that British residents would enjoy the same protection 
| as heretofore, and might continue their operations in perfect reliance on the 
| inviolable security of their persons and property.” One of the merchants 
| put the pertinent question, whether, in the event of war between Great 
| Britain and Russia, ships would be allowed to leave Cronstadt; and whether 
| twenty-four or even twelve hours’ notice would be given? The Minister 
{ replied, that, “though not instructed on that point, he felt sure that no- 
| thing would be allowed to render his Imperial Majesty's gracious assu- 
| rance incomplete.”” The same gentleman who had put the question, how- 
ever, explained, that there was still a good deal of Russian produce to be 
| shipped ; and he would not feel himself justified in sending for British ships 
| without a positive assurance from the Government, that they would be al- 
| lowed to depart, whatever the political relations of the two countries might 
| happen to be. 

‘“* This conversation between the Minister and the merchants,” says the 
| letter, “* was intended, no doubt, to allay the alarms of the merchants, and 
| to prevent as far as possible any sudden depreciation of Russian securities or 
| Russian produce : but it was a mere conversation, and seems to have been 
ourposely deprived of anything like an official character ; for neither the 
| British Minister nor the British Consul was present, or had any intimation 

even that such a conversation was intended to be made.” 
At the second conversation, on the Monday, the Finance Minister stated, 
“that he had laid the question before his Imperial Majesty, and was 
commanded to say, that no obstacle would be offered to British vessels leaving 
| Russian oe if equal indulgence were shown to the Russian flag in Eng- 

land.” Under all the circumstances of the case,—the prospects of war, and 
| the informal character of the interviews,—the reply was regarded as very un- 

satisfactory. ‘ Notwithstanding all these soothing and pacific assurances,” 
says the letter, ‘I see no probability of the Russo-Turkish question being 
settled without war—with Turkey in the first instance, and Heaven only 
knows how soon the Western Powers may be drawn into the vortex.” .... 
“The Emperor seems to me to have placed himself in a position in which 
there is no retreating with honour, and now fight he must.”—[A con- 
tingency which seems more positive than his promise to let British vessels 


come and go with safety to fetch the produce of his subjects!) 


Willis’s Rooms were crowded yesterday by a distinguished assembly 
in honour of the memory of Lieutenant Bellot. Sir Roderick Murchison 
occupied the chair; the centre of a circle of military, naval, and scien- 
\ tific men. The names of the speakers, alone, indicate the national cha- 
racter of the mecting—Sir Roderick Murchison, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Sir Edward Parry, Colonel Sabine, Captain Fitzroy, Mr. 
Barrow, Captain Inglefield, Captain W. A. B. Hamilton, Captain Om- 
maney, and Captain Austen. The Chairman read extracts of letters from 
Lord John Russell, Lord Clarendon, Lord Ellesmere, Lord Aberdeen, 
Lord Rosse, the Bishop of Oxford, Lord Malmesbury, Sir John Paking- 
ton, Sir John Richardson, Sir James Ross, Sir George Back, and others, 
all approving of the object of the meeting, and adding some characteristic 
phrase respecting Lieutenant Bellot. Sir Roderick also read a letter 
from M. Drouyn de Lhuys, conveying the assurance that the Imperial 
Government were very sensible of the numerous marks of sympath 
which the memory of Bellot had awakened in “a friendly nation, so well 
able to judge of the brave performance of duty"; and that they would 
give the same character to the measures taken on their side to do appro- 
priate honour to the memory of Bellot. 

In the course of his speech, which was eloquent by its plainness, Sir 
Roderick Murchison mentioned, that while serving under the French 
flag, Bellot had cotperated with the English in the river Plate, and had 
assisted to cut out a slaver in Madagascar. Sir James Graham delivered 
a eulogy of Bellot, the more telling to an English audience for its being 
a close and unpretending statement of facts. He related how, in the days 
when a cloud overhung the relations between England and France, while 
the flects of the two countries were in the Pacific, Bellot had earned 
among his brother officers the title of “I'ami des Anglais.” When it 
was determined to send out the Phoenix, under Captain Inglefield, Bellot 
pressingly implored to be allowed to go as a volunteer, and persuaded the 
French Ambassador to beg, almost as a national favour, that he might be 
permitted. It was told to Bellot that there was no room. “ Give me but 
a plank to lie on,”’ said he, “and a corner to put my clothes in; I ask no 
more.” “By all means let him come as our comrade,” was 
the answer when the application was passed to Captain Inglefield. 
Sir James gave touching instances of Lellot's possession of the 
characteristics of a distinguished naval officer,—‘ assiduity in the 
discharge of his duties, gallantry in the hour of danger, and obedience 
under command.” ‘Though a volunteer, and owing no obedience, yet 
Bellot obeyed in everything. When the Phonix was paid off, the crew 
eagerly rushed forward to place some tribute of sympathy for their lost 
comrade in the hands of Captain Inglefield. To these traits Captain 


| Inglefield added this: Bellot, although a Roman Catholic among Protest- 


ants, invariably attended the Protestant worship; “for he felt that while 


| we were adoring our God he was adoring his, and that it mattered little 


what might be the form in which the service was performed.” 

The substance of the resolutions adopted by the meeting set forth that 
a monument to Bellot’s memory shall be erected at Greenwich ; and that 
the surplus funds shall be invested for the benefit of his family. Lord 
Aberdeen, Sir Roderick Murchison, Sir James Graham, Admiral Beaufort, 
Colonel Sabine, Captains Fitzroy, Ommanney, and Inglefield, R.N., with 
the Reverend G. C. Nicolay and Dr. Norton Shaw, secretaries, were ap- 
pointed a sub-committee to carry out the plan. 


A week of dry weather, in which the farmers have been making up for 
lost time in the sowing of wheat, has arrested the upward tendency of 
prices at Mark Lane. There was a pretty fair attendance of buyers yes- 
terday ; but the amount of business done was small, and prices might 
quoted as stationary. The question as to what rates are likely to rule 
throughout the winter was the general topic of conversation. On this 
point the monthly circular of Messrs. Sturge contains some statements 


| which were flatly contradicted, especiall - ce of it in which they 
y 


state, that “as our prices are now consi gher than in France, we 
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may calculate on receiving the bulk of the supplies from the East and the 
United States for some time to come.’ So far from this being the case, 
it was stated that in various instances orders have recently been sent from 
London to take cargoes of wheat now loading at different places to France, 
instead of bringing them here; a clear proof that prices in France must 
be higher on the average than in England. Asthe French papers are not 
allowed to speak freely with respect to the actual amount of deficienc 
there, it is difficult to say how long France will continue to compete with 
us at the same rate as she has lately done. From a recent French cireu- 
lar it appears, that the imports of wheat lately have been to the extent of 
50,000 hectolitres per day; and it is estimated that should they go on at 
the same rate for the next two months, they will amount to about 6,000,000 
hectolitres at the end of December. In 1846-’7, the total quantity im- 
pep was upwards of 16,000,000 hectolitres; so that, if the deficiency 

as great as it was then, France must continue to import largely up to 
next summer. Messrs. Sturge still hold that “our present prices will 
bring an adequate supply”’ before next harvest. At Mark Lane the pre- 
vailing opinion seemed to be that prices must go upward in order to bring 
as much as we shall require, 


Accounts from Cork, extending to late on Thursday night, seem to indi- 
cate that the floods had in some measure subsided. ‘The lives lost are esti- 
mated at thirty. The damage done to public and private property is very 
great. Some of the thoroughfares were impassable; the quays were in a 
Coagerees state ; and more than one bridge has been rendered useless, 

There have also been tremendous inundations at Macroom, Mallow, Fer- 
moy, and Buttevant. A great number of bridges have been quite swept 
away. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock ExcHANGE, FripAy AFTERNOON. 

The buoyancy which was so prominent in the English Funds on Saturday 
last has been renewed this week to a considerable extent: the improvement 
up to yesterday afternoon amounted to 2} per cent. The news regarding the 
Turkish question since Tuesday inclusive has been discouraging, and several 
speculative sales have been made; but these have only produced a moment- 
ary depression, the extensive purchases of Money Stock on account of the 
—_— causing subsequently a great advance. This demand for Stock, com- 

ined with the near approach of the settling-day, has produced a scarcity, 
and } more has been paid for Consols for immediate delivery. On Monday 
the Funds rose about 1 per cent. Consols then closed at 933 44. Tuesday 
was a holyday at the Bank of England and Stock Exchange; but some pri- 
vate transactions took place in the Funds, ata decline of }, owing to tele- 
graphic information that 30,000 men of the Turkish army crossed the Danube 
on the 27th October. This being generally believed, produced a further fall 
at the opening on Wednesday ; when Consols were quoted 923 3, but after seve- 
ral fluctuations, closed with great firmness at 94}. Yesterday they were done 
as high as 95}; the intelligence of a collision between the Turks and Rus- 
sians in Asia producing only a trifling reaction. The market has been 
strengthened by a notice on Wolussieg from the Bank of England, as au- 
thorized to pay immediately, upon the application of dissentients to the Con- 
version, the amount of the petty stocks in the New South Sea Annuities, 
Three per Cents 1751, and Three per Cents 1726, due on the 5th January 
next. The discount to be 4 per cent per annum, and no sums of stock to be 
received kcss than 1000/. The total amount of the three stocks was 3,134,240/. ; 
of which 754,239/. is to be converted, leaving a balance which may be called 
for of 2,380,001/. The holders have consequently the opportunity of select- 
ing some other investment should they anticipate a rise before January ; and 
the pressure upon the Money Market at that period will now be relieved. 
A bargain took place yesterday at 90} in Consols assented to be reduced to 
Two-and-a-half per Cent. The shipment of specie to India and China has 
amounted this week to 433,500/., chiefly in silver. 

Today the Funds have declined }, owing to telegraphic accounts from 
Vienna, stating that Bucharest and other towns in the Principalities were 
placed in a state of siege, martial law proclaimed, and an engagement hourly | 
expected. Consols close at 94} § for Money and 94% } for Account. 

ank Stock has advanced 5 this week; India Stock 2; Exchequer Bills 1s. 

In Foreign Stocks great activity has prevailed, and the following advance 
has taken place—Dutch Two-and-a-half and Four per Cents, 2; Austrian, 
Danish Five, Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cents, and Deferred, Portuguese 
Four and Russian Four-and-a-half per Cents, Sardinian, Buenos Ayres, and 
Venezuela, 1; Spanish Deferred, §; ‘Three per Cent ditto, and Granada 





Deferred, }; Spanish Certificates, }. Mexican has been as high as 27, owing 
to that Government having made arrangements for the payment of the 
half-yearly dividend due since the Ist of July 1852, Colonel Facio being 
paar’ advertise the payment of the dividend immediately : the Stock 
is today \. 

Railways have been firm. An advance of 1/. to 1/. 5s, took place on Mon- 
day in several instances: a slight reaction on Wednesday was yesterday 
more than regained ; and at the close the improvement in some of the leading 
lines compared with last Saturday was to the following extent—Great North- 
ern, 32. 10s.; East Lancashire, 3/.; South-eastern, 2/. 10s.; Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, and Norfolk, 2/.; Caledonian, and Midland, 1/. 15s. ; North 
British, York, Newcastle, and Berwick, and York and North Midland, 12. 
10s.; Great Western, and London and North-western, 1/. ds.; Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, Lancaster and Carlisle, London, Brighton, and South Coast, 
Newmarket, and Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 1/. In Foreign 
Shares the advance has been—Paris and Strasbourg, 10s. ; Grand Junction of 
France, Northern of France, Paris and Lyons, and Sambre and Meuse, 5s. ; 
Great Central of France, 2s. 6¢. Western of France have declined 10s. To- 
day the English and Foreign lines are a shade lower. 

SATURDAY, TWELVE o’CLOcK. 

The English Funds opened 4 lower this morning, owing to the commence- 
ment of hostilities on the Danube; they have since recovered. Consols are 
now 94} § for Money and 94§ } for Account; Exchequer Bills 1 to 5 pre- 
mium. ‘The bullion return by the Bank of England is favourable, showing 
an increase of 310,4787. In Foreign Stocks the only alteration is a decline 
of 1 in Sardinian, which are now 91 3. Railways are steady; bargains have 
taken place in the following—Eastern Counties, 12}; Lancashire and York- | 
shire, 64}; London and North-western, 103; Midland, 603; York, New- 
castle, and Berwick, 64; York and North Midland, 48. 





















3 per Ceat Consols .......4. 94) § Danish 3 per Cents ......... 813 
Ditto for Account ........4+ 943 } Dutch 24 per Cents......... 63 4 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ 935 Ditto 4 per Cents........... 945 
Sf per Cents .....ccccccceece 954 } Mexican 3 per Cents 263 
Long Annuities ,........... 5} 5-16 | Peruvian 4) per Cents....... 713 
Bank Stock .......seeeeeees 214 16 Ditto Deferred 3 per Cents... 50 2 
Exchequer Bills ,........... lipm Portuguese 4 per Cents ..... 41 3 
India Stock .;........ 249 53 Russian 5 per Cents ....... 112 14 
Austrian 5 per Cents . 93 5 Ditto 4} per Cents ......... 97 9 
Brazilian 5 per Cents 96 8 Spanish ; Cents ........ 444 5 
page 44 per Cents . 91 Gexd.| Ditto Deferred ........ 21 2 
Chilian 6 per Cents .. 99 101 Sardinian 5 per Cents .. 913 
Danish 5 per Cents .. 102 4 Swedish 4 per Cents........ 90 2 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 29th day of October 1853. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 








Notes issued soceseceesececers £28,658,850 Government Debt, ...++++eeee £11,015,100 
Other Securities ..... 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion 14,658,850 

Silver Bullion........ - 
——— Se 
£28,658,850 £28,658,850 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital ......++++ £14,553,000 Government Securities (in- 

MOSS cocccecccccce 3,175,493 cludu g Dead Weight Annuity) £11,498,152 
Public Deposits*.. - 3,628,809 Othe: Securities. ......++ sees 17,255,890 
Other Deposits ... - 12,322,678 NOU€S oo ccccccercececsececeece 5,671,500 
Seven Day and other Bills..... 1,357,396 Gold and Silver Coin.......-.+ 611,834 





£35 037 376 £35 ,037 376 


* Including Exchequer, Savings-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 


Che Cheatres. 


Our list of London English Theatres is now complete. The Lyceum, 
which remained closed the longest, opened on Monday last, and general 
contemplation may take the place of expectancy. 

Really we have a goodly number of theatres to look at. There is 
Drury Lane, devoted rather to Pegasus than to the Muses; there is the 
Lyceum, apparently contenting itself with small efforts, but only crouch- 
ing by way of preparation fora grand spring forward at Christmas; thero 
is the Haymarket, anxious for a successful novelty ; there is the Adelphi, 
which always thrives whatever it does; there is the Princess’s, studious 
to relieve the ponderous glories of Sardanapalus by some drama of lighter 
cast; there is Sadler’s Wells, where Mr. Phelps wears the ass’s head to 
such good purpose, that it becomes, like the Athenian owl, the symbol of 
wisdom ; and lastly, there is the Olympic, with Mr. Alfred Wigan as its 
commander and Mr. Robson as its figure-head. And all these are theatres 
within the limits of ancient prescription, reached without excessive wan- 
derings to the East, to the South, or the North-west. 





The Lyceum, we regret to say, has started with a stumble. Mr. 
Wright, once the most stationary now the most migratory of the come- 
dians, made a débit in his own person, in a farce wherein he discoursed 

leasantly of his own vicissitudes ; alluding to recent times when he had 

ittle to do for his salary, saying that he felt that position Keenly, and so 
forth. People like to peep now and then behind the scenes, and this sort 
of satire was for a while found amusing; but a piéce d’occasion in which 
actors appear in their own proper persons, and which is therefore devoid 
of all real dramatic interest, should be brief accordingly, unless it can be 
eked out with some fantastic brilliancy, like Mr. Planché’s Ascent of 
Mount Parnassus, This doctrine was not borne in mind by the writer of 
the Lyceum piece; and as the story continued long after the joke had 
left off, the patience of the audience began to leave offtoo. Never mind! 
—the ancient Greeks thought an occasional slight misfortune rather a 
good omen than otherwise, and looked with a feeling of horror on unin- 
terrupted prosperity. It was because his ring was ot lost that the case 
of Polycrates was deemed desperate, and an old Athenian would have con- 
sidered that this little slip augured well for the glories of the commencing 
season. 


At the Princess’s, we have a version of M. Bayard’s Fils de Famille, 
more akin to the original, more showily put upon the stage, more elegantly 
written, and less effectively acted, than the version of the same piece at 
the Adelphi. A young actor, named David Fisher, has made his débiit as 
the gentleman turned lancer, and promises to be a good light comedian, 
if his tragical propensities do not make him swerve from the right direc- 
tion. The grief of comedy should be subdued, not explosive ; and al- 
—— Thalia is occasionally permitted to wipe her eyes, she should not 
sob aloud. 


The St. James’s Theatre is open at present for the performance of Eng- 
lish operas, or operas in English. Attempts of this kind are made at one 
theatre or another every year; and they always fail, simply because they 
cannot succeed. The Sonnambula has been produced at the St. James’s. The 
Amina is Miss Lowe, a young singer who has made a respectable figure 
at concerts, but she is a novice on the stage; the Elvino can neither act 
nor sing; the other dramatis persone—except Mr. Drayton, who is a good 
Count Rodolpho—are nobodics; and the orchestra and chorus are poor in 
the extreme. It is the constant repetition of such abortive attempts 
which ruins our national opera; for they prevent that combination of Eng- 
lish musical strength which would be quite sufficient, properly directed, 
to establish a theatre equal to those of our Continental neighbours. 





Parisian THEATRICALS. 

M. Octave Feuillett, who is well known as an author of those dramatic 
dialogues which go by the name of “ Provyerbes,’’ has furnished the re- 
pertoire of the Gymnase with a piece of this sort called Pour et Contre. It 
merely consists of a conversation between a Marquis and Marchioness, on 
the delicate question, whether the infidelity of a husband justifies repri- 
sals on the part of the wife. A piece of this kind depends in a great 
measure on the finesse of the actors, and Pour et Contre attains a most per- 
fect expression through the performance of M. Dupuis and Madame 
Rose-Chéri. Although new to the playgoing public of Paris, it has been 
some time published, and has even been played at St. Petersburg, where 
Madame Plessy acted the Marchioness, 

What would our juvenile readers say to a modification of the tale of 
the Forty Thieves, to the effect, that the robbers, instead of being scalded 
to death in oil-jars, were pushed into an abyss? We grieve to say that 
this sad change from specialty into commonplace actually occurs in a 
dramatic version of Ali Baba, now playing at the Théatre Imperial du 
Cirque. We suppose we shall next have Ali Baba saying, instead of the 
mystic words “ Open sesame,” some prosaic incantation like “ Knock and 
ring.” This rationalistic treatment of our old tales of wonder is a sad 
sign of the times: it reminds us of that dreadful affair the libretto of 
Rossini’s Cenerentola, in which the poet, intoxicated with common sense, 
dares to leave out the fairy, with all the magical appurtenances of rats, 
lizards, and pumpkin. 

The somewhat novel experiment of a comic opera on the boards of the 
Variétés was made yesterday week, with tolerable success, The title of 
the piece is Pepito, and the composer is M. Offenbach. In the plot, which 
relates to the loves of a young Spanish aubergiste, and is placed in humble 
life at Cadiz, there is nothing remarkable. 





























November 5, 1853.] 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PROFESSOR MAURICE AND THE LIBERTIES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Tur Council of King’s College have dismissed Mr. Maurice from 
his Professorship, on a charge preferred against him by Principal 
Jelf, of heretical teaching in reference to the doctrine of future 
unishment. Mr. Maurice asserts, that neither Scripture nor the 
‘ormularies of the Church of England contain, implicitly or ex- 
licitly, the dogma of the “ endless duration ” of such punishment ; 
ut that this dogma is an arbitrary interpretation of certain pas- 
sages and phrases of Scripture and the Formularies, which, though 
current in the popular theology, the Church has more than once 
formally refused to adopt, and which is therefore not binding upon 
the consciences of those who sincerely accept the Scriptures as 
the inspired Word of God, and sign the Articles as the guiding 
marks of their systematic theological teaching. The King’s Col- 
lege Council, in expelling Mr. Maurice for the publication of his 
opinion, have therefore decided, that the Church of England does 
insist upon the belief of this dogma of the endless duration of the 
punishment of those who depart this life without “ regeneration,” 
“conversion,” or whatever other name may be given to that act, 
state, or process, which is, in the opinion of theologians, essential 
to man’s salvation. So stands the question at present. That it 
cannot rest there, both the importance of the question itself, and 
Mr. Maurice’s position as a clergyman—to say nothing of his zeal 
as a preacher of what he believes to be vital truth, or of the sym- 
pathy and admiration his character and talents have won for him 
on every hand—sufliciently indicate. The Council have brought 
to a head symptoms that have long been spreading; and a contest 
is begun, perhaps more important to the Church of England than 
any which our age has witnessed. 

e are —~—~ by our function as political journalists from 
entering the theological arena. The weapons of that warfare are 
not fitted to our hands. But there are points in which theological 
controversy, especially when it proceeds to acts affecting indivi- 
duals, comes within the range of ordinary political discussion. 
We hold that any acts of the Church of England, or of bodies or 
individuals invested with power in virtue of a representative or 
official character derived from the Church of Engiand, are amenable 
to such discussion, just because the Church of England and its 
derivative corporations are related to the State by a settled com- 

act, whose conditions cannot be altered without the consent of 
th parties. The act of any individual or corporation included 








within or connected with the organization of the Church assumes | 


political importance in exact proportion as such act can be fairly 
or even popularly taken to be the act of the State Church itself. 
Now the Council of King’s College is certainly not a legal organ 
of the Church of England; but a glance at its composition will be 
sufficient to show that any formal act emanating from it implicates 
the highest dignitaries of both Church and State. It is for this 
reason that so great an importance attaches to its expulsion of 
Mr. Maurice. Only twenty out of nearly fifty members of the 
Council were present at the meeting which judged his opinions 
and decreed his expulsion; but the act of the majority must be 
held to be the act of the whole body, unless those who differ from 
the decision disavow their participation in it and protest against 
it. Till that be done, King’s College Council must bear the 
responsibility of having taken upon themselves to aflix an in- 
terpretation to the Formularies of the Church of England, for 
the purpose and with the effect of excluding a man whose ad- 
hesion to those Formularies has been given as emphatically and 
solemnly as that of any Bishop or Archbishop on the bench, 
and who at this moment maintains that his “sense” of the 
Formularies is based upon philosophical, philological, theological, 
and historic grounds. Of course we are not prepared to argue 
for or against any interpretation of Church Weotaatenien. But it 
must be evident, that if the Council of King’s College has the 
right to demand assent of their Professors not to the Formularies of 
the Church but to private or official interpretations of those Formu- 
laries, something much more political than a theological dogma is 
in question; both the rights of the Church and the rights of the 
State are, it seems to us, audaciously invaded, and the authority 
that belongs to both is assumed by a committee of gentlemen 
whose function is not to interpret Church Articles, but to super- 
intend education on the very principle that those Church Articles 
are — and fully sufficient for their purpose. If the teach- 
ing at King’s College is not to be Church teaching, but Church 
teaching according to the private interpretation of the Principal 
or Council of King’s College, that is an intelligible principle, but it 
is not the principle upon which the College was founded, and the 
nation and the Soeliene and the students have reason for com- 
plaining that their rights of intellect and conscience are tyran- 
nized over, if not by one sect in the Church, at least by what 
a writer in the Guardian cleverly terms “a synthesis of sec- 
tarianisms.” 

But, it will be said, are the Council of King's College to take no 
notice of theological teaching on the part of one of their Professors, 
when the Principal of the College brings it before them as hereti- 
eal, and therefore dangerous to the students over whose faith he 
and they are jointly bound to watch? or are they to be content 
with the assurance of the inculpated Professor that he believes his 
teaching to be in accordance with the Formularies of the Church ? 
Certai 7 we should insist on no such abnegation of judgment and 
duty. hey are in such a case bound to examine the evidence for 
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the charge, and to decide whether there are grounds for further 
proceedings. If they decide that the charge is groundless, the 
complaining party can on his own responsibility bring the question 
before a me ms eg tribunal: if, on the contrary, they find 
the charge well-founded, their business is not to usurp the function 
| of judges in matters ecclesiastical, but to refer the question to those 
whom the law of the land has invested with judicial authority in 
such matters. We would not even deny them the right of sus- 
| pending the Professor from his active duties while the question is 
| pending. That is the utmost limit to which their right of decision 
‘should be extended. A step beyond this, and they alike do 
wrong to the individual and arrogate authority dishonour- 
able and detrimental to the Church. If we are told that pro- 
' ceedings in Ecclesiastical Courts are expensive, and that the 
| College would be injured by the presence of a suspected Professor, 
we reply, that with the privileges and advantages of a State 
| Church, they assume its burdens and obligations; that one of those 
| burdens is the right of an accused clergyman to be held free from 
heresy till he has been pronounced heretical by a competent au- 
| thority ; and that no expense, or alleged inconvenience to an educa- 
| tional institution, can be weighed in the balance against the legal 
rights of an English subject. Let the law be altered, let ecclesias- 
| tical courts be reformed, but let no man be “ Lynched ” because 
the law is in an unsatisfactory state. 
| So far we have spoken of the general features of this ease. 
| They seem darker when we examine them more in detail. The 
chairman of the meeting which expelled Mr. Maurice was the 
| Bishop of London, his diocesan. If Mr. Maurice teaches here- 
| tical Soctrine, the Bishop of London needs not to be told by us 
that he, as Bishop of the diocese, not as a member of King’s Col- 
| lege Council, ought to have been the first to notice it, especially 
| when the heresy complained of was not taught at King’s College, 
| but preached at Lincoln's Inn. We hope the Bishop is too manly 
| to have been influenced by the notion that as one of a Council he 
only shared a divided responsibility, and too honest to have dwelt 
| upon the thought that doctrine which it would be impossible be- 
| fore a legal tribunal to prove heretical might yet be voted so by 
| the “ synthesis of sectarianisms” composing King’s College Coun- 
‘cil. The Bishop of London is on judgment quite as much as Mr, 
| Maurice. 
But again and lastly, Mr. Maurice has published the doctrine, 
| for which he is now condemned, in other works than the volume of 
Theological Essays brought before the Council of King’s College. 
It is indeed latent or patent in every work of his; we might say 
without exaggeration that no intelligent reader of his works could 
be in doubt as to his opinions on this question. But, with every 
| allowance for the tendency of men even of acute intellect to find 
in books what they put into them rather than what the author 
| puts into them, and every allowance also for a certain obscurity in 
Mr. Maurice’s speculations, such allowance cannot aflect the plain 
declaration of his opinions on the meaning of the words “ eternal 
| life,” contained in his letter entitled “The New Statutes and Mr. 
| Ward,” published in 1845, the year before he, at the solicitation of 
| Dr. Jelf, accepted a Divinity chair in King’s College. 


| PALMERSTON, EDINBURGH AND FULHAM. 
| Pernars if the Presbytery of Edinburgh had applied to the Duke 
| of Wellington for an order directing a national fast on account of 
| the cholera, the Moderator would have received a reply stating, 
that “F. M. the Duke of Wellington ” was not the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and did not undertake the conduct of ecclesiastical 
business, but limited himself to the proper conduct of her Majesty’s 
forces. To a certain extent Lord Palmerston’s now celebrated 
reply is of the same character. The Home Office is not an ecelesi- 
astical department; the business of the Home -eyoen is to take 
order for governing the material wellbeing of the people, and for 
carrying on the temporal regulations of the United Kingdom. 
Heretofore it may have been the custom to employ the Home 
Secretary as a species of clerk to an ecclesiastical conclave which 
in fact does not exist in this country, and to invoke his authority 
for ordering national fasts and other ecclesiastical observances. 
Under any circumstances, at the present day, he must exercise 
this authority very imperfectly; since it is only a part of the po- 
pulation which comes under any established ecclesiastical author- 
ity officially recognized. With Dissenters, Seceders, Free-Kirkers, 
and Romanists, the authority of the Home Secretary in such mat- 
ters could be of no avail; and within the Established Churches of 
Scotland and England there does not appear to be any advantage 
gained by substituting the Home Secretary for the proper ecclesi- 
astical heads of those bodies. In fact, Lord Palmerston’s reply to 
the Presbytery of Edinburgh is a declaration that the Home Secre- 
tary can only busy himself with the temporal regulations of the 
people, and must leave the spiritual authorities to exercise their 
own jurisdiction. 

There is, no doubt, a still deeper moral in the reply. It is the 
exposition of a philosophy gaining ground in this country, which 
teaches that the laws of the universe, as they are partially dis- 
cerned by science, are in accordance with the highest dictates of 
religion, and that the happiness of man will depend upon his power 
of carrying out the fullest obedience to those general laws of the 
universe. When the Presbytery proposed to prefer on behalf of 
the nation a prayer that the universal laws shall be set aside not- 
withstanding the habitual and continued disobedience of those 
laws, a proposition is advanced which can hardly meet with the 
concurrence of enlightened opinion of our day; and if there has 


! 








been a custom of conforming to the old routine in such matters, 
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Lord Palmerston has not only in his own person discontinued that 
conformity, but he has exposed the want of common sense in the 
er Hy so forcibly as to make those who propound it “look 
00. 


The reply, indeed, is so concise and so direct, that it has the ap- 
pearance of a want of courtesy, and might almost suggest a sur- 
mise that the clever and dashing Secretary had been watching an 
ap | for tripping up some religious body in order to expose 
it by a Voltairesque reductio ad absurdum. No reason, however, 
can be shown to sustain that suspicion; on the contrary, an 
aphorism thrown out not long since by Lord Palmerston, that “ dirt 
is only matter in the wrong place,” is in itself a sufficient unstudied 


and anterior proof that the whole train of reflection dictating | 


the Edinburgh reply has been in his mind for some time; and the 
Voltairesque manner is only an incident of that directness, concise- 
ness, and vivacity, which have been so much admired in his many 
public exercitations. 

One regrets to see so respectable a body as the Presbytery of 
Edinburgh made to look foolish; but there may be an advantage 
even in that startling breach of ordinary etiquette. 


some startling illustration of its futility is likelier to have a gene- 
ral and prompt effect than any more quiet and elaborate exposi- 
tion; and what the Edinburgh Presbytery suffers in mortification 
may be gained to the community in a distinct recognition that the 
custom, though old, was foolish. 

Apart from a certain insouciance in manner, the philosophy 
enunciated by the letter is not only that which is widely current 
in educated society, but its enunciation has been hailed with gene- 
ral satisfaction. 
their judgment on any very sudden and novel turn of public 
opinion, naturally hesitated to give their adhesion in this instance ; 
yet, with some remarkable examples of promptitude where it 
might have been least expected, we find the body of the press 
dropping in by degrees with an approval as emphatic as it is de- 
liberate. The Presbytery of Edinburgh, which at first was inclined 
to treat Lord Palmerston’s letter as an outrage, monstrous and ex- 
ceptional in its nature, will discover that, in England at least, it is 
the expression of established opinion. 

With regard to the heterodoxy of the philosophy, there are few 


who would be op meee to gainsay the doctrine aflirmed in the | 
e most eminent divines have mee | incorpo- | 
thus, al- | 


letter. Some of t 
rated that doctrine as a part of religious teaching; an 
though the relation of such matters to theological orthodoxy may 
remain a subject of controversy, the fact is established, that it is 
possible to hold the doctrine enunciated in the letter and yet to be 
a faithful son of the Church. Indeed, if he were hard pressed by 
the Scotch Pharisees, Lord Palmerston might turn round to an 
authority at his elbow, and ask the Bishop of London to illustrate 
the philosophy of the letter on the episcopal ground of Fulham it- 
self, The b 


from some of the impurities which infect it and destroy the health 
of the inhabitants. 
a right appreciation of religious duty, with a right obedience to 
Divine laws, and a right administration of human affairs in har- 
mony with those laws, to leave the natural air poisoned by the 
rude and slovenly congregation of human beings upon land unpre- 

d for their abode; whether he would teach his flock to pray 
or health as by a special miracle, or to earn the blessing by re- 
storing the working of natural laws around their dwellings. If 


hard pressed by the Presbytery of Edinburgh, Lord Palmerston, | 


we opine, might point to the conduct of the prelate in taking so 
active a share to restore obedience to Divine laws by a better ad- 
justment of human administration. 





THE CHARITABLE TRUSTS COMMISSION. 

One of the laudable objects sought by the legislation of last ses- 
sion was to revise the Charitable Trusts of the country, in order 
to restore them to their original objects, or equivalent purposes, 
and to rescue them from the huge malversation which Boasts so 
much trust-money to individual profit, without that litigation in 
Chancery which is as bad as total loss. It has been slow work 
to get the act passed; the Commission under it was not finally 
gazetted until last week; and even now, while we congratulate 
ourselves on having got thus far, the long up-hill labour before us 
looks more formidable than ever, like the mountain-path to the 
travellers who at last stand close under the Alpine mass. 

No sooner are the names announced, than the Commission is 
attacked as too weak for its office, both in numbers and in the 
character of its members. The last allegation is inaccurate. The 
members of the Commission are known for their personal ability, 
and for their experience in one branch or other of the kind of work 
before them. Mr. Jones has worked an important Commission—that 
of Tithe Commutation—through long and difficult labours. Mr. 
Erle is master of a department of law closely allied with the sub- 
ject in charge of the new Commission. Sir George Grey has great 


administrative and official experience, and has not been without 
opportunity of practice in the special business of examination. 

e fourth Commissioner, Mr. James Hill, is also regarded as a 
man of unquestionable ability. In short, if there are any doubts, 
they are not justified by the quality of the men, but by the dimen- 
sions of this new machinery as compared with the work before it. 


The anti- | 
ees custom of petition for a special diversion of the laws of | 

rovidence in favour of those who will not take the trouble to obey | 
the laws, has so much prescriptive hold upon national usage, that | 


The public journals, seldom prompt to express | 


ishop recently headed a deputation to the Metropoli- | 
tan Commission of Sewers, in order to procure aid from that re- | 
spectable but impotent body in relieving the parish of Fulham | 


The Bishop can say, whether it consists with | 


The number of the charities is estimated at upwards of 
thirty thousand;* the aggregate property has been stated at 
30,000,000/. sterling. From the recent example of St. Cross,—a 
charity instituted for poor persons, which furnishes a large propor- 
tion of the means enjoyed by the Reverend the Earl of Guildford, 
the singular equivalent for a plurality of poor,—we may be re- 
minded how complicated is the case of many of these charities. To 
set four gentlemen in London re the quest of inquiring into 
thirty thousand charities, many of them presenting the most com- 
plicated questions of law, right, possession, expediency, and equity, 
—is indeed to attempt a work confessedly vast and important 
with a machinery so slight as almost to forbid the hope of any 
| suecess worth calling by the name. If the men are few, they 
| are not endowed with any very gigantic means to magnify them- 
| selves by disregarding time, trouble, or expense. Their aggregate 
| 
| 





| 


salaries— one, Sir George Grey, rendering his service gratuitously 
—are limited to 4500/.; a paltr allowance for the exploration of 
property so vast, so complicated, and so elaborately diverted, no 
doubt to the amount of millions upon millions, from its proper 
purposes, Certainly the rescue of so much property seems worth 
a larger salvage than that allotted to the chief rescuers. 

In a letter to Lord Denman on Law Reform Prospects, published 
in the last Law Review, Lord Brougham, noticing the passing of the 
| Charitable Trusts Bill as one of the most gratifying events of the 
| session, adds—* Our satisfaction is doubtless not a little damped 
| by the reflection, that this important measure ought to have been 
in full operation at least seven years ago.” And the satisfaction is 
ee further damped when we put to ourselves the question, how 
| long the four Commissioners are likely to be—how many times 
seven years, in getting over the ground of the thirty thousand 
| charities? The task almost looks like one of those proposed to 
unlucky mortals by some malevolent fairy, and only to be accom- 
| plished by the aid of some Prince Percinet. Perhaps, however, 
| this doubt would be relieved if we knew more as to the method by 
| which the Commissioners propose to set out on their immortal task. 

It has been in part explained, that the business of the Commis- 
| sioners is not altogether inquiry, unless they be invited to it; but 
| that they constitute in fact a sort of off-lying department of Chan- 
| cery, to investigate on cause shown. But in that case, either the 
| Commissioners will suffer numberless abuses to lie dormant, and 
| will be so far useless, or they will be a little Chancery, overwhelmed 
| with gigantic and innumerable causes. 

We can indeed conjecture that the whole of the machinery for 
the purpose of inquiry is not before the public, and that it is not 
proposed either to let any large proportion of abuses lie undis- 
turbed, or to extend the examination, by four Commissioners, into 
all and each one of the thirty thousand cases. The Commissioners 
might be aided by Assistant-Commissioners, as in the case of the 
Poor-law Inquiry. The examination into the broad and varied 
field of Charitable Trusts might be carried on simultaneously at 
different points; and instead of attempting the absolute overhaul- 
ing of each and all of the thirty thousand, it might be possible to 
collect data for reformatory legislation from specimens only of the 
different classes. Indeed, more than that could scarcely be neces- 
sary. It would hardly be within the contemplation of any states- 
man to frame a statute especially applicable to each one of the 
thirty thousand. The thing wanted is, to extract from known 
data the principles of a correct rule for directing how to rescue 
charities from malversation, how to place them under proper con- 
trol for the future, and how suitably to appropriate such funds 
as were originally formed for purposes now obsolete. The prin- 
ciples of such a law, or of such rules and regulations, once con- 
| ceived and laid down, their application to each particular charity 
would be an administrative subject, properly left to existing tri- 
bunals, and to be worked as time and opportunity should offer. 
| Explanations on these points are still wanting; but we must sup- 

- that if they were furnished, they would correct the idea that 
1alf-a-dozen gentlemen are to work their way through the thirty 
thousand cases, before we can arrive at any practical results of the 
long-desired and much-welcomed reform. 
* Law Review for November, page 220, 


PEOPLE'S COLLEGES. 
Tue Ragged Schools are giving birth to a Ragged Church. The 
Lord Mayor lately presided over a meeting for the purpose of 
erecting such an institution in the Spitalfields district ; and in 
doing so, he and other speakers bore testimony to the good which 
Ragged Schools have done. That good is not to be denied, and it 
may seem an invidious thing to say that it is not enough; but 
= is the fact. It is not Ragged Schools or Ragged Churches 
that this country wants, but something very much more positive 
in the way of a practical education. To a certain extent, it may 
be said that those who instituted Ragged Schools endeavour to 
provide the remedy where the evil exists; that they content 
themselves with doing what they can, and do not prevent the re- 
sult by attempting what they cannot. This is true so far as con- 
cerns the exertions of some of those who promote Ragged Schools. 
Yet we suspect that amongst these promoters are some of the 
most active in preventing education which is not ragged. The 
fact is, that our country not only wants more education, 
but observers in different classes of society, having different 
pursuits and different objects in view, know that the want 
exists, and they have announced some of the practical con- 
sequences. Poverty exists in this country, and in its train 
crime, to an extent which might in a large proportion be pre- 

















vented ; as Mr. Adderley and other philanthropic inquirers into the 
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causes of convictism haye traced and proved. But the most im- 
portant bearing of our deficiency was that which Mr. Cobden 
pointed out in his speech at Barnsley—our very imperfect means 
of sustaining competition with America, where the general diffu- 
sion of education is raising the class of artisans and labourers in 
different branches of industry and manufactures. During the last 
war with America, our navy was put to great straits by the un- 
expected fact that American vessels nominally of a certain size 
and power proved to be, by their structure, very superior to ours 
and it seems likely that the same kind of advance is now made in 
the education of manufacturers or artisans. They pass by the same 
names as in this country, but they are a higher class of workmen, 
producing higher classes of products—in short, elevating the | 
nominally similar American trades to a higher level than ours. | 

The working classes and their more immediate friends have been | 
conscious of the deficiency, and great exertions have been made to 
place information within reach : hence the Mechanics’ Institutions, 
in which most of our popular public men have taken some part, 
either as actual promoters or as public patrons at annual “ cele- 
brations.” There has been little distinction of cn in this union 
to promote adult education. From Dr. Birkbeck and Samuel 
Wilderspin, with plans for the teaching of infants and of working 
people properly so called, to Lord Brougham and Charles Knight— 
to Lord Carlisle and Mr. Disraeli—to Mr. Henry Cole and Prince 
Albert—there is a long series of men belonging to different pur- 
suits in life, to different political parties, or to none, all agreeing 
in the one main proposition, that education ought to be en- 
couraged and extended amongst the great body of the people, and 
especially amongst the working classes. Yet institutions for 
educating the working classes, as such, have, as we remarked last 
week, not been permanently successful. There has been some 
cause to sap their stability, and Mr. Cobden points it out. The 
adults who met for self-improvement by means of literature and 
classes of mutual instruction wanted the —_—— education to 
qualify themselves for obtaining that secondary education. The 
yery scheme now proposed, under the sanction of Prince Albert and 
of the Government generally, for extending Art Schools in various 
forms, is liable to the same objections. Striking geniuses can study 
art by itself; but, speaking generally, some degree of mental 
culture is necessary before the pupil can do justice to his school, 
even in that limited range of practice. 

The same difficulty has been felt by the working classes them- 
selves, and an attempt has been made by a number of that body 
to conquer the difficulty. Amongst all the enterprises for popular 
education, this appears in some respects the most promising. At 
Sheffield there is an institution called the People’s College, which 
has now existed for five years, and during that time attained some 
success. Not fewer than 2500 persons—men and women—have 
received instruction; and the managers of the institution are now 
endeavouring to render it more eflicient by improvement. Their 
grand difliculty has been the deficiency of primary education 
amongst its members, and that deficiency they have resolved to 
supply. They have proceeded to work in a very businesslike 
manner: they asked Dr. Lyon Playfair to advise them upon the 
subject, and that eminent educator has been down to Sheflield for 
the purpose. Of course he has given them specific advice, under 
circumstances less distracting to the attention than a public meet- 
ing in Cutlers Hall; but the meeting which was held in that 
building supplied remarkable testimony to the movement. The 
hall was crowded with the hard-working artisans of Sheffield, de- 
voting their time and attention to this work of improving their 
own education. No evidence of practical candour could be more 
dignified, or indeed more affecting, than that effort of the unedu- 
cated to supply their own deficiencies. The discourse which Dr. 
Lyon Playfair delivered proves how well they had selected the 
person to advise them; and it also throws considerable light 
upon the whole subject. No philosopher could have been 
more explicit than he was; or more lucid and eloquent in showing 
how knowledge must be sought for its own sake, and not for the 
selfish desire to work an immediate profit out of it. At the same 
time, he made intelligible to his working hearers, that the im- 
provement of the intellect fits the working man for passing through 
that transition which is now going on from brute labour to intel- 
ligent labour. Mere muscular force is giving way to the command 
of higher forces by the union of intellect with hand. “ Penclope 
required twelve slaves to grind corn for her own household, while 
the same number of slaves in a mill now grind daily enough of 
corn for 60,000 men.” Thus, science and industry are becoming so 
intimately united, that the practical servant of industry must be 
fitted by his education to conduct it on scientific principles; and 
his education must begin by training his intellect into fitness for 
appreciating that special knowledge which cannot be imparted to 

Im in early life, and which can seldom be acquired without the 
early training in the elements of education, Thus Dr. Playfair 
showed the indissoluble connexion between education and industry. 

It is no Ragged School education that can supply what Mr. 
Cobden and Dr. Playfair prove to be necessary for fulfilling the 
industrial demands upon this country. We possess ample means, | 

in respect of money and of men, for imparting the necessary 
education to our adults, so far as they can receive it, and to their 
children. The difficulty lies in those sectarian prejudices and dis- 
sidences which intercept education and obstruct it. And we are 
Justified in saying, that amongst those who prevent public educa- 
tion are some of the most strenuous promoters of Ragged Schools. 
Until we have a Government infinitely stronger than any which 
We have possessed, or are likely to possess for some time, the hope 





is forbidden that we can procure the necessary public education. 
The next thing would be education on the voluntary and self- 
a principle; and an effort at it we find originating in the 
intelligent impulse of the working people at Sheffield. A similar 
institution exists in Norwich; a there is no doubt that the same 
energy which has heen applied to the premature development of 
Mechanics’ Institutes might, without abandoning that o ject, be 
devoted to the “ previous question” of primary instruction. Rising 
spontaneously, such institutions might receive the advice and as- 
sistance of Government; and if men who discern the necessity of 
the case as distinctly as Mr. Cobden does were also to help in cul- 
tivating this spontaneous growth of People’s Colleges, we might 
then obtain what appears to be denied by other means. 





STATISTICS OF AGRICULTURE AND LABOUR, 
From a letter which Lord Ashburton has addressed to the Sta- 
tistical Committee of the Alresford Union, we are to understand 
that the proposal to collect agricultural statistics has created ex- 
actly the same apprehension that the improved survey created in 
the Candeish district of Bombay, and apparently for the same rea- 
son. That survey was intended to improve the mode of levying 
the land-tax so as to be less oppressive; but the unlucky ryots, 
from old experience perhaps, thought that inquiry into their ways 
and means was only the prelude to new taxes. The grand thing 
wanted to reconcile them was explanation; and at last a Native 
oflicer volunteered that kindness ; just as Lord Ashburton has now 
done. Preconceived ideas, however, had so obtained possession of 
the Native mind in Candeish, that the explanation was treated as 
a new and insidious artifice, and the unfortunate Native officer 
was rewarded by those whom he enlightened with a severe thrash- 
ing for his zeal. It is to be hoped that Lord Ashburton will not 
find the parallel complete in the English Candeish. 

He explains, that Government does not seek the returns in order 
to pry into private affairs, or to publish to the world the actual 
state of every farmer’s business, or to levy a new tax; but to 
place agriculture in a position of equality in respect to information 
with shipping, trade, and manufactures. There is one advantage 
which the farmers enjoy in ignorance—it is that of concealing 
their difficulties from their own eyes. They can hope for “ good 
luck ” to the very last moment, although they have not taken the 
proper steps to secure it; and when the good luck fails them, they 
can deplore the sternness of Providence or the wrongs of an — 
Legislature. In the mean time, however conciliatory to their 
feelings it may be thus to attribute their troubles to the injustice 
of adverse fate or the doom of predestination, commercially the 
plan is unprofitable. The farmer has to stand the consequences of 
dealing with those who are better-informed than himself. The 
corn-dealer can be in the market before him, and divert into his 
own pocket all the profits of the farmer. Lord Ashburton shows 
how the stockjobber, with his exclusive couriers, used to enjoy the 
same advantage before the days of the electric telegraph: but the 
case needs no illustration from another trade. The farmer knows 
well enough, that when there is abundance, he has to encounter, in 
common with other traders, low prices ; when there is scarcity, and 
he might have better prices, the corn-dealer is before him with sup- 
plies from abroad, and the improved prices are realized before he can 
come to market. Svumetimes this foreign supply is wantonly over- 
done. The corn-jobbers, anticipating something like a scarcity, get 
up exaggerated rumours, raise prices artificially, and in August or 
September put into their own pockets the extra profit which might 
be realized by the genuine calie as well as the farmer a month or 
two later. Ultimately, corn always realizes its actual value ; and 
if there were not this crude ignorance and misrepresentation, the 
farmer would realize his proper share of that actual value, with a 
premium or natural “ protection” exactly equivalent to the freight 
from abroad. This has been so apparent to other classes, that the 
statistics which will benefit the farmer are about to be forced upon 
him by a popular Government, after the long instigation of the 
Member for Manchester. 

All arguments which apply to the collection and diffusion of in- 
formation on the subject of agricultural produce, apply to informa- 
tion respecting any commodity essential to the sustenance and in- 
dustry of this country, most extensively and primarily ; therefore 
to information respecting the supply of labour. It is indeed an 
astounding fact, that we should be upon the eve of obtaining aceu- 
rate commercial and statistical information on agriculture before 
we obtain it for labour and wages. No doubt can remain on the 
mind of any intelligent observer, that a very great proportion of 
disputes, properly so called, between masters and men, arise from 
want of information on both sides, as Mr. Cobden says, respecting 
the value and the supply and the demand of the commodity in ques- 
tion—labour. The masters have oftener than once ent the 
inconvenience of a strike by resisting a demand, of which they 
afterwards acknowledged the practicability by submitting to it; 
and the men have still oftener persevered in inflicting damage upon 
themselves, and upon the trade from which their employment is 
drawn, by pursuing a strike which could not be sustained at last. 
In both cases, either side would have desisted if it had known the 
irresistible facts which it was attempting to resist in ignorance. 

So strongly, indeed, has this truth impressed itself upon the 
mind of many amongst the working classes, that they have ori- 
ginated endeavours to obtain commercial and statistical informa- 
tion respecting the demand and supply for labour and the rates of 
wages throughout the country: but it is evident that,—from 
their limited command of leisure, from their want of public offi- 
cers devoted to their own class, and from their want of an effi- 
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cient and trustworthy press—they have not at present the means , 
| step. I donot think that the 


of collecting and circulating the requisite information, either with 
suflicient accuracy or suflicient comprehensiveness of diffusion. 
The employing classes have such a means. That they are in- 


terested in enlightening both themselves and their labourers, is | 


proved not only by the infliction of strikes which would not | 


otherwise occur, but also by such facts as that stated in a letter 
to the Zimes from “An Employer of Labour.” 
turing trade, this letter-writer says, is leaving Manchester: and, 


The manufac- | 


strange as the assertion sounds, there is a great show of truth | 


in it. Manchester still flourishes as a mart for buying and 
selling; but the new mills are built in other districts, where 


the rate of wages ranges perhaps 20 or 25 per cent lower | 


than in Manchester. The Manchester manufacturers cannot 
hold their own; the labourers are equally unable to retain 


trade at a rate of wages above the natural level; and hence | 
they must remain in Manchester without a corresponding trade, | 


or they must emigrate to other places where wages are nominally 
lower. 


before the working classes, they would be equally ready to agree 
upon the necessary means for arresting the migration of trade from 
their town—both would clearly see their interest. It would, no 
doubt, take some time to impress the fact fully upon the mind; but 
nothing would do so with so much force as the weekly sight of the 
statistics illustrating the subject. 
effect on the minds of those who are buyers and sellers of labour, 
as would any information on the statistics of the corn trade, or 
the sugar trade, or any other trade, upon its own dealers. 
do not attempt to struggle against the stream when they clearly 
see the way in which the stream is running. 





THE ACQUITTALS OF MANSLAUGHTER. 

Unver the instruction, we may say, of Mr. Justice Cresswell, two 
Juries have acquitted the pa Po for his share of the “ man- 
slaughter ” occasioned by the falling of the house in the Strand, 
and the driver and stoker of the train which caused the fatal acci- 
dent at Hornsey. In the case of the architect, it was laid down 
that the precise cause of the accident had not been traced to his 
direction or neglect ; the person immediately responsible being one 
of those who had suffered. In the case of the driver and stoker, it 
was shown that the clause in the act of Parliament under which 
they were indicted had a different intent from that of fastening 
responsibility upon men in their circumstances. They 
neglected to observe a signal ; but it could not be under 
the act of Parliament that they had “ wilfully ” omitted the per- 
formance of some duty. We believe the construction of the law, 
in both cases, and the verdict of the Juries, to have been in regu- 
lar course ; but if neither of these persons, nor anybody else, could 
be made responsible for accidents the causes of which are so dis- 
tinctly to be foreseen, it is evident, either that the inquiry was not 
sufficiently searching, or that a more essential defect exists in the 
law to check such contingencies. 

In most cases of accidents, and especially in those which can be 
foreseen, there is something the commission or omission of which 
leads to the fatal result; and the object of a Coroner’s inquest, as 
well as of trial at law, should be, in the first instance, to find out 
what is that thing. It is upon the commission or omission of that 
thing that responsibility hangs. The next question evidently is, 
who did or did not do that thing? If in the case of the house it 
was Mr. Rowe who might have supplied the defective shores, or 
who ordered the excavation beyond the safe point, then Mr. Rowe 
was the person responsible for the efficient causes of the accident. 


Of course, if the data for these calculations were ha- | 
bitually and periodically before the employers of Manchester, and | “edb 

: | these obliquities less apparent. 
| by transferring the trial of elections to some judicial body : 


It would have exactly the same | 


Men | 


| 








If it was not Mr. Rowe, it was somebody else,—Mr. Abraham, for | 


example, in neglecting to order the use of sufficient shores, or in 
not effectively prohibiting the extension of the excavation. In 
any case there must be some one person who had given an im- 
proper order, or had neglected to give a proper order; and it would 
appear from the result that neither the Coroner's Jury nor the 


Judge and Jury in the court of law had taken sufficient pains to | 


find out the eflicient cause and the author of that cause. 


Letters to the €vditor, 


BIRMINGHAM GAOL 
Birmingham, 31st October 1853. 

Sim—In your article headed ‘ Local Government and Prison Discipline,” 
published on Saturday last, you have with respect to Birmingham fallen into 
an error of fact, unimportant enough in itself, but worthy of correction as 
you make it the basis of a special application. You attribute the change of 
system in the Birmingham Gaol to the Town-Council, and remark that there 
is no better control over prisons than that of ** Town-Councillors who ex- 
change Governors and systems without knowing what they are about.”” You 
then enforce the rule that Town-Councils are not well qualified to devise a 
system of prison discipline, and thence, as it appears to me, infer an argu- 
ment for the concentration of prison government as a department of the Im- 
perial functions. Agreeing cordially with you in this principle, I am never- 
theless desirous to correct the impression that our local representative body 
had anything to do with the management of the Gaol; in respect 
to which, indeed, they are powerless. Birmingham having a Court 
of Quarter-Sessions, and having Borough Magistrates, has also a Magis- 
trates’ Quarter-Sessions, and to this Court the law commits the Gaol 
government. The Court delegates its powers to eight Visiting Justices for 
practical purposes, but all matters of principle or importance are decided by 
the full Court. The Town-Council has nothing to do beyond discharging the 
expenses of the establishment, which it fixes in the first instance, but cannot 
afterwards control. This plan has been followed from the first, and there- 
fore the Magistrates alone are responsible for any error that may have been 
committed. They discharged Captain Maconochie against the wishes of 
the Town-Council, and they appointed Lieutenant Austin ; declining in each 





case, when requested to do so by Councillors, to give any reasons for either 
aol would have gained by being intrusted 
to a Town-Council; for experience has proved clearly that systems must be 
devised by single individuals, and even then can only-be perfected by 
lengthened working,—a homely kind of process, too tedious and laborious 
for the rapid judgment and limited patience of large bodies, especially when 
they are popularly elected and only for ashort time. I forbear to trouble 
you with any remarks upon the system which has been pursued here, for 
you can say more upon it than I can, and in a much better way ; but I beg 
to point your attention and that of your readers to the striking proof afforded 
daily in our Reformatory School at Saltley that the corrective of kindness is 
better than that of cruel harshness, and that prevention of crime by ju- 
dicious education is far better than either. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, B. 8. J. 

I should perhaps add, that I am not a member of the Town-Council. 





LUCK IN ODD NUMBERS—TRUTH IN EVEN? 


Smr—The Reform Bill promised for next year will probably be followed 
by various ancillary measures, designing to effectuate the operation of the 
franchise so extended. The uncertainty attending the law, and anomalies 
as to the practice of Election Committees, will claim a remedy. The partiality 
of these tribunals has been and still is more than a bare assertion, though 
more strict legislation, concurring with an improved moral sense, have made 
The evil is regarded as ineradicable, except 
such a breach 
upon the independence of Parliament would be too costly a cure for an ab- 
stract disorder. The evil is more than theoretical; but its results have been 
minimized by the very operation of party: Whig Committees could unseat 
six duly-elected Tories, while the Tories could avoid half-a-dozen pure Whig 
elections. The House did not suffer by this ill-discerning as to its consti- 
tuents ; the burden fell upon the electors outside. Committees have been re- 
duced in their component number from fifteen to five, but have always 
counted odd numbers. This has facilitated their coming to a decision, and 
the decisions are often at variance with our sense of right and wrong. 
Now, when parties are sundering, and opinions are stripped of the names 
they used to wear, this abstract evil is become an actual injustice. A Com- 
mittee of five may contain scarcely two that think alike, yet their agree- 
ment may reflect each of their five prejudices rather than the evidence re- 
ceived. Take a step beyond the old rut, and the vehicle may move more 
evenly. A Committee of six would often report that they could come to no 
decision, and they would report truly. Not only would the warp of parti- 
sanship be exposed, but honest incompetency be confessed. Doubtful points 
would be reserved for such further examination as the Legislature should 
provide. The sufficiency of an Election Committee will never be actually 
tested until its members strike work, like the Preston operatives; and this 
they will not willingly do, since their work is easy ang pleasant. The ma- 
chinery must stop and be disjointed, before it can be serviceably ner’ 

Us. 





REPRESENTATION OF CLASSES. 
Srr—Allow me to revert to this subject, on which I wrote to you some 


had | three months back, and which you have again noticed last week. Since it 


is important to familiarize the public mind with it, you may not think it 
amiss if I recapitulate the proposal made in the pamphlet “* Parliamentary 
Reform—the Educational Franchise”; to which you, very justly, gave a 
general approval. 

The author estimates that the?new electoral class, for Great Britain only, 
will consist of— 


Ministers of Religion.......esee+eeee++ 30,000 
LAWYGES ccccccccccccccecccccccsceeoe 17,000 
Medical men ....cccccccssccccccsseeee 13,000 
Retired Officers of Army, Navy, and 

Company’s Service....sseceeeseeeees 14,500 
Certificated Schoolmasters.....eeee+++++ 3,500 
Graduates not included above .......... 9,000 
Persons not included above who are in- 

terested in Literature, Science, or Art. 5,500 


He would gladly give to this constituency 100 seats, but he contents 
himself with 70, made up by taking one seat from each of the smaller 
boroughs which now return two Members. 

He divides the country, somewhat arbitrarily, into districts, five of which 
would return two Members each, the rest one. County divisions, of course, 
influence the arrangement. Population seems to have been taken as the 
guide too exclusively. 

Now here is a most excellent constituency, the very élite of the country ; 
including all the persons who possess any public certificate of higher educa- 
tion, many who must have had varied experience of travel, a large propor- 
tion who are compelled by circumstances to a life of respectability and cir- 
cumspection, and nearly all those of the upper classes who are not remark- 


| able for idleness or stupidity. 


This constituency, however organized, could not fail to send most valuable 


| Members to the House of Commons; probably the best, and those who 





would influence the rest. But I doubt whether the result would be what 
the author desires. He points out, I think justly, the faults of the county 
representation, and of that of the larger towns; showing that the one is com- 
posed of the squirearchy, the other of persons too closely pledged on politics 
and local interests. Without unduly blaming the House of Commons, he de- 
sires to infuse new blood into it. 

About fifty-five or fifty-six of the new Members would be returned by con- 
stituencies over which no great town has any predominating influence ; the 
counties conterminous with these, except perhaps tive or six, are now managed 
by the gentry, clergy, attornies, and farmers, the latter being usually rather 
a cause sine qua non than a moving cause. The other three act a good deal 
together. They will constitute a majority of the new constituency : and I 
think we shall see that the persons returned will generally be the best and 
most respected of the County Members. I think I could point out some six 
or eight at once who would be sure of their election. 

This is not altogether what we want. These men have already, for the most 
part, permanent seats. There would be little or no opportunity of putting 
forward young men of ability who used to come in by the rotten berenges 
and who may now come in by the smaller boroughs if they possess wea th. 
There would be no real representation of science, literature, or art; because 
the five or ten thousand persons who might be suspected peculiarly to care 
for these things would be everywhere swamped by the others. 

The medical men, who desire to see some of their own profession in the 
House of Commons, and any other interest which has special wants, would 
still be in a state of chronic discontent. Wherever there is not some man of 
great popularity marked out for the place, the canvassing would be worse 
than now, for each elector would expect a personal visit. And lastly, in 
some fifty out of the seventy, the persons chosen would be those who are 
already marked out as the special guardians of property. There is a leaning 
to support property among all classes in this country, of a most waeieeme 
character; but I am inclined to think it would be wiser to give those eases 
of the proposed constituency who do not possess property largely, @ greater 
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power of choosing Members who should not necessarily belong to the landed 


istocracy. ) 
= — remarks on this scheme you rightly object to the power of mere 
numbers, which must be increa by an extension of the franchise; and 
you aeepese on the constituency should be composed of four classes. 

1. Freeholders. 

2, Fundholders, tenant-farmers, and householders, above 20/. a year. 

3. Householders under 20/. 

4. New electoral class. 

Your remarks in both articles are very sound and just, except that you do 
not seem to me to attribute enough to the permanent influence of property 
in this country. I am inclined to think that even if universal suffrage were 
established at once, and the constituencies equalized on the’plan of the first 
French Revolution, after the first disturbance things would come round again. 
Those who have property can combine; those who have not are generally 
ignorant and indifferent about politics, and would yield to organized canvass- 
ing, which money can command. With many there would still be a kindly 
respect for their superiors, and even the ballot cannot prevent direct influ- 
ence of employers. And whatis most important, the majority of those elected 
would still be at least in easy circumstances. I think, therefore, that come 
what may, property is in no real danger. But I am afraid of the indirect 
effects of a too ostentatious care for property; and I wish especially to 
strengthen the influence of those who os not riches or numbers, but only 
intelligence. 

There is much truth in what you say, that the anomalies of the present 
system accommodate it to various interests. 
blish the power of the educated and commercial classes, before we have any 
extension of the suffrage, which must in great measure sweep away those 
anomalies, and the indirect representation of various interests which they 
create. 

If we take the four classes into which you would divide the constituency, 
the first is based entirely on property; the second would be very closely 
connected with it, partly because of the fundholders, who as well as the 
richer farmers and householders have often land also, partly from influence ; 
the third will in all quiet times be largely influenced; and I have shown 


that the fourth, if organized as proposed, will be nearly as much under the | 


direct influence of property as the counties are now; and that the educa- 
tional element will be nullified, except in so far as it is allied to property. 

If this be so, a reform bill which should distribute the representation 
among these four classes with anything Jike equality would not be satisfac- 
tory, for it would give too large a sway to property, and too little to num- 
bers and intelligence. 

But as you do not expect so sweeping a reform next year, and rightly de- 
precate the more timid counsels which are likely to prevail, it will be quite 
enough that we should confine our attention to the proposal in the pamphlet, 
of seventy seats for the educated class, along with some extension of the 
franchise. 

I object that this is at once too large and too small. Too large to be car- 
ried now; toosmall to be a permanent measure. I have no belief in finality ; 
but I think we ought to take one of two courses,—either to propose a measure 
which is openly and honestly to prepare the way for further reforms, and to 
make them safe ; or else to do all that we think requisite and possible at pre- 
sent, and make a comprehensive measure which is to last at least for some 
time. I cannot doubt but that the first course is preferable: seventy Mem- 
bers are not a fit proportion for the intellectual classes; the small boroughs 
will still remain, with much of the corruption which is not confined to them ; 
the having only one seat to fight for will insure contests, and all their evil 
consequences; and before long another measure of disfranchisement will be 
necessary, and the agitation will begin again for a further extension of the 
suffrage, and for electoral districts equal in population. There is danger 
also of a strong Conservative rally, and of a rejection of the measure, aud of 
another general election, of a revolutionary character, to fix the fate of Re- 
form. 

A time when both enemies and friends of Reform are excited by undue 
hopes and fears, is not the best for a measure at once comprehensive and 
safe. I hope, therefore, that all large plans for the extension of the suffrage 
may be postponed for the present, and that the Government may content 
themselves with a limited disfranchisement of small and corrupt boroughs, 
and make an experiment of an educational franchise. I shall be obliged to 
you to allow me space for a few further remarks on the subject in your next. 

F. H. Dicktnson. 





METROPOLITAN STREET SURFACES, 
1 Adam Street, Adelphi, 31st October 1853. 

Sir—The transit between the City and the West-end of London has 
lately experienced such a succession of interruption that it would almost seem 
as though it were a purposed thing produced by forethought. Much of it, 
doubtless, is a result of a population grown too numerous for the thorough- 
fares; but much of it also is due to the imperfect mode of paving the sur- 
faces. The stoppage for paving has not been in the latter cases produced by 
the direct repairs of pipes or sewers, though indirectly it has been much ag- 
gravated. How to amend this evil is a question for consideration. 

Under the carriage portion of the streets, at a given depth, lie the main 
sewers ; under the side-walks are the ranges of coal-vaults. Over the sewers, 
bedded in earth of greater or lesser density, lie the main water-pipes. Un- 
der the foot-ways and elsewhere lie the smaller water-pipes, house service- 
pipes, gas-pipes, and, latterly, electric telegraph pipes in some streets. The 
water-pipes leak occasionally, and the street is taken up to repair them. 
The gas-pipes leak incessantly, from faulty construction—the want of clastic 
joints; and, in addition to the waste of gas, a poisonous atmosphere is gene- 
tated. The electric telegraph must sometimes get out of order; and in all 
cases the street has to be taken up, frequently one repair following another 
in succession, instead of being simultaneous. And lastly, there is the re- 
pair of the street itself independently of the pipes and sewers. 

Had the streets been rightly constructed, proper arrangements would have 
been provided to get access to the sewers for repairs without disturbing the 
surface. And vaulted passages would have been constructed beneath the sur- 
face in which to lay the pipes of every kind, and thus save breaking up the 
surface : but this appears too late to talk about in existing streets, and even in 
new streets it is not attended to. 

After the street has been dug up for the repairs of pipes, the usual plan is 
to tumble back the earth into the trench, with varying solidity, or rather with 
no solidity at all. If by chance rain happens to fall, the permeation of water 
renders the mass more compact but still not solid. 
the surface stones are placed dry side by side, and rammed by a one-man 

eetle, the weight and momentum of which bear about the same 
tion to the weight and momentum of a coal-waggon wheel that a French 
le bears to a brewer’s horse. This upper surface with a mock sub-sur- 
‘ace is then grouted with a liquid concrete, and it is considered a perfect 
Specimen of modern art in paving. 


yropor- ‘ 
i | arranging horses’ feet to tread safely on smooth surfaces, is contingent on 


I should like therefore to esta- | 


On this unfirm bedding | 


But lime cement or mortar when hardened is a brittle substance; and if | 


the stones do not thoroughly adhere together, they settle down unequally, 


the cement is broken, and goes into powder or mud according as the season is | cate the direction which im 
y orwet. The surface settles unevenly, and the mud rises up between the if 
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crevices, and is carried away by the scavengers; or the powder flics up and is 
carried away by the wind, to the great annoyance of all passengers and shop- 
keepers, and a considerable loss by damaged goods. 

But if the stones of the surface were considered as what they really are— 
a mere wearing material and not the road itself—there would be some chance 
of a sound principle of construction obtaining. The pavement is to the road 
what the tyre is toa wheel, or the sole to a shoe—a substance to be renewed 
when worn, if deemed desirable. It is true that the pavement serves to 
strengthen the road, as the tyre does the wheel; but this is only incident- 
ally: an independent road is required, on which the pavement or surface 
may be laid, and renewed as often as worn out without disturbing the road 
itself. 

The best kind of paving in present use as surface is composed of granite 
blocks, about twelve inches long, eight inches deep, and four inches wide. 
They are laid in parallel lines across the street, in an arching form, and with 
the joints intersected, similarly to bricks. They are, moreover, laid slightly 
out of the perpendicular, so that there is a vertical pressure of one in the 
other ; with the further advantage in one respect, that as one edge of the 
stone when worn to the horizontal level forms an obtuse angle and the 
opposite edge an acute angle, the latter is continually broken away, and 
forms a groove or hold for the horses’ feet. But this advantage is purchased 
by a considerable disadvantage, inasmuch as these cross-grooves produce an 
incessant series of jolts to the carriage-wheels, engendering noise and de- 
struction, and absorbing some considerable portion of horse-power by in- 
creased tractive resistance. 

It is obvious that the smoother and harder the surface the less will be 
| the resistance, and that the present mode of paving is a compromise between 
resistance and foot-hold: and this opens up another inquiry. Are our 
draught-horses shod in a mode to produce the best results of traction in our 
streets? The answer to this must be, that the shoeing itself is a compro- 
mise. 

Horses used upon turf need no shoes, and a horse accustomed to be with- 
out shoes is as clumsy as “ta cat in pattens’’ when they are first applied. 
They are applied to prevent the wear of the hoofs on rough stony roads; 
and iron is used as the only durable material, upon the principle that in- 
duces ploughmen and others to use boots tipped and hob-nailed, while per- 
sons using smooth pavements are satisfied with leather. My attention was 
first called to this question of horses’ foot-hold, by observing the effect on a 
favourite horse shod with iron for the first time, to cross the stony roads or 
rather tracks of the Andes. I judged his knees to be in peril after the first 
day’s experience ; and the iron shoes were removed and replaced by shoes of 
strong raw hide, laced round the hoofs, and tightened by shrinking. It 
was a substance analogous to the hoof itself, and there was no more slipping. 
As those shoes cut on the stones, they were replaced without very muc 
trouble, till alluvial soil was attained, when they were removed altogether, 

Now the best surface for traction—leaving metal out of the question— 
would be large slabs of granite, similar to those that cover the foot-pave- 
ments of London Bridge. With such a surface, less horse-power would be 
requisite ; and horses might be shod with leather or similar substances, and 
would not slip more than foot-passengers, supposing that the streets were 
| kept constantly washed clean, At present, the slipperiness is caused by the 
dirt which oozes up between the joints of the stones, and the animal and 
vegetable matter that is triturated by the traffic. If the surface were of large 
slabs, there would be no dirt oozing up, and the animal and vegetable mat- 
| ter only would require removing. And the noise of the wheels would be 
reduced to a mere hum, and the sound of the horses’ feet nearly lost. 

Roads with a similar hard surface exist in Italy, and the wheel-ruts worn 
in them by time show clearly that foot-hold thereon for the draught cattle was 
no insuperable difficulty. 

The wood pavement so largely used, and so unwillingly abandoned, and 
remembered with affection by residents in streets of traffic as a noiseless as- 
sistant in “ letting their lodgings,’ failed for three reasons,—first, its too 
rapid abrasion by its softness ; secondly, its slipperiness by dirt and moisture ; 
and thirdly, by its sinking unequally and forming holes. 

In the stone surfaces, the want of under surface is sought to be com- 
pensated for by interlocking the stones, and trying to make them into a 
solid arch, by the use of concrete, abutting against the kerb-stones on 
either side. But the vibrations destroy the arch, and it sinks in patches into 
the soft mass below. The bearing surface of each stone is about forty-eight 
square inches. If, therefore, the adhesion is broken between one stone and 
another, they can be separately driven down by the weight and concussion 
of the vehicles. 

The plain remedy is, to make the surface in such masses that no rollin 
load can disturb the stones, and that no water can penetrate below, or mu 
ooze up between the joints. The simplest mode of accomplishing this would 
be, to make a level flooring of large flag-stones, on that to place a of 
concrete of hot lime, and on that to lay the stones of the wearing surface. 
This would be a mosaic pavement; more costly to make than the common 
kind, but of a durability, cleanliness, dryness, and freedom from dust and 
mud, that would soon repay the cost many times over; a pavement that 
would not sink into holes, and which would not be subject to fracture of the 
concrete, and, moreover, might have its surface renewed in a much shorter 
space of time. 

But the access to the sewers and pipes has to be considered. 
would be an impediment to getting at them. 

As regards the sewers, exterior holes might easily be provided. As to the 
main water-pipes, they rarely require repair. The smaller water-pipes, the 
gas and other pipes, might be provided for by changing the structure of the 
side-paths. 

The ranges of coal-vaults beneath the side-paths are usually arched above. 
By the substitution of large flag-stones, or what are technically called land- 
ings, for these arches, a depth of two feet might probably be gained below 
the existing level. These flags should be placed with a considerable hori- 
zontal slope towards the street, with provision for the surface-water to drain 
from them into the sewers. The walking surface should be frames of cast 
iron, lined with tile or cement for the feet, laid at a horizontal level, and 
perforated, so as to carry off water or mud or dust. These frames should be 
| removeable ; and thus access would at all times be gained to the pipes in the 

recess below, for the purpose of repairs, and without involving any dust or 
trouble in replacing the pavement. In this mode, any leakage of gas would 
be instantly detected, and a surface free from mud or wet, and horizontally 
level, would afford a much better footing for the passenger. 

The problem might thus be solved of getting rid of the frequent stoppages 
by incessant paving, and obtaining at the same time surfaces that might be 
washed clean as easily as slabs of slate, with an absolute riddance of mud and 
dust, and this without materially interfering with other existing arrange- 
ments. Whether a further experiment could be carried into execution, of 














The flagging 


other circumstances. 

The question has been thus far treated as to the possible improvement of 
the surface of the strects. The question of whether we have yct attained the 
most convenient and economical arrangements for Metropolitan transit 
needs a much wider discussion, Ata future time I will endeavour to indi- 
rovement should take. 


fully, W. Brivces ApAMs, 


I am, Sir, yours fait 
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BOOKS. 


PROFESSOR LIEBER ON CIVIL LIBERTY.* 
Francis Lreser, the Professor of History and Political Philoso- 
phy and Economy in the State College of South Carolina, is a Ger- 
man, well known for his liberal opinions, he having gone to Greece 
to assist in her struggles for freedom, or rather to throw off Tur- 
kish dominion, and having twice fallen under the ban of authorit 
in Fatherland. Released by the exertions of Niebuhr from pri- 
son at Berlin, Lieber took refuge in America; whither the friend- | 
ship of the Roman historian followed him and procured him his 
Professorship. This of course was many years ago. In the in- | 
terval, Lieber, besides discharging his professional duties, has pub- 
lished various works. Of these, the “ Stranger in America” and | 
the “ Reminiscences of Niebuhr” are the most entertaining. The | 
most valuable is the treatise on Political Ethics, of which the book 
before us On Civil Liberty and Self-Government may be reckoned | 
a continuation. 

In point of depth and distinctness in leading principles, the 
— contribution to political science is not equal to its precursor. 

t contains nothing so broad as the opinion that conscience or a sense 
of right and wrong is innate, and the arguments by which it is sup- 
orted; nothing so profound, on and practically use- 
ul, as the principle which traces the idea of the “state” to a ne- 
cessity of man’s nature ; or so subtile, in addition, as the distinction 
between the “state” and the form of “government,” with the 
consequences that flow from it. The definitions or expositions of 
the principles of civil liberty in the present volume are rather | 
confused and overlaid. The book, indeed, is less a philosophical 
treatise on civil liberty, (by which the author means what many 
call political liberty,) than a commentary on “Anglican liberty” 
as developed in the constitutions and institutions of England and 
America; those two countries being, in Lieber’s opinion, the only 
= where civil liberty exists, though he does not deny that 
reedom may be developed in other forms. Continental practices, | 
and the principle of universal suffrage, as frequently exercised in 
France since the outbreak of the first Revolution, are also con- 
sidered as illustrating the main topic. The broad conclusion by 
the author is, that national liberty must be complex and varied, 
even with seeming checks or oppositions. The simplicity, or “ cen- 
tralism,” in which theorists at despots delight, is merely the uni- | 
formity of slavery. 

The object of Lieber renders the book more interesting perhaps 
than a treatise of a profounder kind, and at the same time more 
practically useful. It is true that by confining the idea of liberty 
to two particular nations, a somewhat narrow and special air is 
given to the thing itself, as well as the appearance of a predeter- 
mined conclusion, from each “ Anglican” institution being suc- 
cessively taken up and pronounced necessary to freedom, as well as | 
the combination of the whole. This mode of proceeding introduces 
a more living and businesslike character into the book, whether con- 
sidered as a treatise on a general subject or asa commentary on the 
institutions of the Anglo-Saxon race. Except in the few chapters 
of general definitions chiefly introductory, the reader’s attention is 
not strained to consider a variety of abstract propositions, which 
are grasped with difficulty ; but familiar laws, usages, and institu- 
tions are presented to him, their particular importance is shown to 
himself, and their combined influence on the whole system of his 
civil life. The Anglo-German’s exposition is also useful in these 
times, when the facilities of locomotion and other mechanical action 
have rendered people impatient of social ormental slowness. When 
men are crying out about the delays which the various checks and 
opposing interests of free institutions interpose to immediate 
action, it is well to have it shown that these are to some ex- | 
tent essential to general freedom. A despotic government un- 
doubtedly overcomes resistance more readily, (if any is offered,) and 
moves more steadily to its objects, when it has determined to move, 
than governments where rights are respected and every man as well 
as the institutions of which he is a member has some rights with 
some power. This may be an evil, as every human production has 
its drawbacks or is liable to abuse. The inconveniences of liberty, 
the author, however, holds as nothing compared with its blessings ; 
and those who would change them for the rapidity and centralism 
of absolutism know nothing practically of the latter. What 
renders these longings after the decision and promptness of 
despotism more dangerous, is that the ancient principle of the state 
being absolute is at the bottom of these longings,—that no matter 
what the form of the government, the power of the state (which 
eventually becomes that of the person who wields it) can rightly 
meet with no resistance. This was the notion which produced 
the Imperatorial power of ancient Rome, and the tyranny, whether 
Jacobin or Imperial, of modern France; the theoretical election 
of the Roman Emperors, or the universal suffrage of our neigh- 
bours—mere man-voting in a country without free institutions, 
local self-government, or rights of classes—being a mere delusion, 
even if the voting were free, which in France or any highly cen- 
tralized country is never the case. 

“A principle and guarantee of liberty, so acknowledged and common with 
the Anglican people that few think of its magnitude, yet of really organic 
and fundamental importance, is the division of government into three dis- | 
tinct functions, or rather the keeping of these functions clearly apart. 

“Tt is, as has been snentioned, one of the greatest political blessings of | 

land, that from a very early period her courts of justice were not occu- | 
with ‘administrative business,’ for instance, the collection of taxes, and | 
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| It is indifferent who wields it. 


that her parliament became the exclusive legislature, while the parliaments 
of France united a judicial, legislative, and administrative character. The 
union of these functions is absolutism, despotism on the one hand and slavery 
on the other, no matter in whom they are united, whether in one despot or 
in many, or in the multitude, as in Athens after the time of Cleon the tan- 
ner. The English political philosophers have pointed out the necessity of 
keeping the three powers separate in a ‘constitutional’ government long 
ago. Those, however, who have no other definition of liberty than that it is 
equality, discard this division, except indeed so far as the mere convenience 
of transacting business would require. 

“We have seen already that a distinguished French publicist, M. Girardin, 
declares himself for an undivided public power. ‘ Unité de pouvoir,’ is the 
watchword of the French Republicans, and it is the very principle with which 
Louis Napoleon checkmated them. It belongs to what may well be called Rous- 
seauism. Rousseau is distinctly against division of power. His Social Con- 
tract became the political bible of the Convention-men, and it has ever since 
kept a firm hold on the mind of a very large part of the French people, pro- 
bably of the largest portion. Indeed, we may say that the two great types of 
government now existing among the civilized and striving portion of man- 
kind, are representative (or, as the French choose to call it, parliamentary) 
government, which is essentially of a codperative character—it is the govern- 
ment of Anglican liberty; and unity of power, the Gallican type. The 
French people themselves are divided according to these two types. M. 
Guizot may perhaps be considered as the French representative of the first 
type. A pamphlet, on the other hand, on government, and generally as- 
cribed to Louis Napoleon, published not long before the explosion of the Re- 
public, for which it was evidently intended to prepare the public mind, ad- 
> ag the unity of power in the last extreme, and as a truly French prin- 
ciple. 
Me We believe that the so-called unity of power is unvarnished absolutism. 
it. We insist upon the supremacy, not the ab- 
solutism, of the legislature. We require the harmonious union of the co- 
operative whole, but abhor the unity of power. 

“What the French Republicans demand in the name of the Democracy, 
Kings insist upon in the name of Divine right. Both loudly protest against 
the ‘division of sovereignty,’ which can only mean a clear division of power ; 
for what in a philosophical sense can truly be called sovereignty can never 
be divided, and its division need not, therefore, be guarded against. Sove- 
reignty is the self-sufficient source of all power, from which all specific 
powers are derived. It can dwell, therefore, according to the views of free- 
men, with society, the nation only. But sovereignty is not absolutism. It 
is remarkable how all absolutists, monarchical or democratic, agree on the 
unity of power.” 6 e * 

* Unity of power, if sought for in a wide-spread democracy, must always 
lead to monarchical absolutism. Virtually it is such, for it is indifferent 


| what the appearance or name may be, the democracy is not a unit in reality ; 


yet actual absolutism existing, it must be wielded by one man. All abso- 
lutism is therefore essentially a one-man government. The ruler may not 
immediately take the crown; the pear may not yet be ripe, as Napoleon said 
to Sieyes; but it soon ripens, and then the avowed absolute ruler has far 
more power than the king, whose absolute power is traditional, because the 


| tradition itself brings along with it some limitations by popular opinion.” 


This view of the animating political principle of the majority of 
Frenchmen, explains how they have never been able to establish 
liberty, or to develop it when the means were placed within their 
power at the Restoration. The active politicians of France 
make use of the checks of a constitutional or even a conscientious 
government, only to overthrow it, and yield to nothing but “ unité 
de pouvoir.” The changes during the first Revolution, (it being 


| dated from the forcible taking of the Bastile,) the Girondists, the 


Jacobins, the Directory, the Napoleonic ascendancy, the Revolution 
of July, the Republic of 1848, the Empire of December, were all 
established and (save at present the last) overthrown by force, and 


| in every case, except perhaps that of Napoleon the First, rather 


by conspiracy than war; the conspirators getting possession of 
the “ unité,” the thing was done. 

The following remarks on the occasional evils and the broad 
characteristic of the trial by jury, in answer to objections to it, are 
based on the same principle as the preceding observations. 

“ The results of trial by jury have occasionally been such, that even in 
England and here, voices have been raised against it; not indeed very loud 
or by weighty authorities. Men feel the existing evil only ; not those that 
would result a hundredfold from an opposite state of things. Nor are those 
who feel irritated at some results of the trial by jury acquainted with the 
operation of trials without jury. So is, oceasionally, the publicity of trials 
highly inconvenient ; yet should we desire secret trials? Liberty, as we con- 
ceive it, can no more exist without the trial by jury—that ‘ buttress of liber- 
ty,’ as Chatham called it, and our ancestors worshipped it—than without the 
representative system. ° 

‘It appears to me an important fact, which ought always to be remem- 
bered w oo the subject of the trial by jury in general is discussed, that by 


| the trial by jury, the Anglican race endeavours among other things to in- 


sure the continuous and necessary admixture of common sense in the deci- 
sion of cases: and who can deny that in all practical cases, in all contro- 
versies, in all disputes, and in all cases which require the application of 
general rules or principles to concrete cases, whatsoever common sense is In~ 
dispensable, is that sound judgment which avoids the nimium? Who will 
deny that every one is liable to have this tact and plain soundness of judg- 
ment impaired in that very line or sphere in which his calling has made it 
his duty to settle general principles, to find general rules, to defend general 
points? The grammarian by profession frequently, perhaps generally, 
writes pedantically and stiffly; the religious controversialist goes to ¢X- 
tremes ; the philosopher by profession is apt to divide, distinguish, and class- 
ify beyond ee reality warrants; the soldier oy profession is apt to sacrifice 
advantages to his science. Dr. Sangrado is the caricature of the truth here 
maintained. : 

“The denial of the necessity of profound ‘study and professional oceupa- 
tion would be as fanatical as the disregard of common sense would be super- 
cilious and unphilosophical. Truth stands, in all spheres, emphatically in 
need of both.” : 

The style of the volume is occasionally rather diffuse in the 
more theoretical parts, from the needless accumulation of second- 
ary ideas or images; but it has none of the looseness of a lecture. 
Something of the life which a habit of addressing an audience pro- 


| duces is found in the book, with many passages more or less direct 


from the author’s personal experience. The following anecdote, 
still bearing upon the difference between absolutism and liberty, 18 
from a foot-note. ' a 

* At a sumptuous ball, which the ye A Paris gave in the year 1851 
the Commissioners of the London Exhibition, I was sitting in a corner ani 
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reflecting on the Police-officers in their uniforms and the actual patrols of 
the military pompiers in the very midst of the festive and crowded assem- 
blage, when I was introduced to one of the first statesmen of France and 
liberal members of the National Assembly. He had been at London to view 
the Exhibition: it was the first time he had visited England. ‘ Do you 
know,’ said he, ‘ what struck me most—far more than the Exhibition of 
works of art and industry ?—It was the exhibition of the civism Anglais 
(this was the term he used) in the London Police.’ It may be readily sup- 
posed that an American citizen turned his face toward the speaker to hear 
more, when the Frenchman continued: ‘I am in earnest. The large num- 
ber of policemen, with their citizen appearance, although in uniform, seem- 
ing to S there for no other purpose than to assist the people, and the people 
ever ready to assist them: voli what has most attracted my attention. 
Liberty and the government of law are even depicted in their police, where 
we should seek it least. What is it that strikes you most in coming here?’ 

“*The American,’ I replied, ‘in visiting the Continent of Europe, is 
most impressed by the fact, that the whole popv!stion, from Moscow to Lis- 
bon, seems to be divided into two wholly distinct parts—the round hats, the 
people, and the cocked hats, the visible government. The two layers are as 
distinct as the hats; and the traveller sees almost as many of the one form 
as of the other.” 

The chapters of Mr. Lieber’s work are thirty-five in number: 

some of them are introductory or general, and a subject is fre- 
quently continued through several chapters, or several topics com- 
bined in one chapter. Occasionally the matter is obvious, and 
scarcely worth the elaboration given to it,—as that national inde- 
pendence is essential for the citizen to possess civil liberty. The 
main subjects are the representative system ; law, considered funda- 
mentally, as its supremacy without dispensing power except by the 
supreme constituted authorities, and seastiadlie, as the independ- 
ence of the judges, their limitation to their duty of judge, open 
trials, freedom of counsel, and the administration by the people in 
the form of juries; the right of petition, association, and personal 
freedom of movement,—which the law of settlement, by the by, 
somewhat impedes in England, but which Mr. Lieber dwells upon, 
apparently from his remembrance of the passport system ; and 
lastly, self-government. Contrasted with these, and many subor- 
dinate topics relating to them, are government and the condition 
of the citizen as exhibited on the Continent, especially in France ; 
the conclusion drawn being, that civil freedom is only found in 
England and America, though, as already intimated, liberty may 
probably be effectively developed in other forms. 
OLIPHANT’S TOUR IN RUSSIA AND ON THE DANUBE." 
Tue extreme points of Mr. Oliphant’s travels in Russia, during the 
fall of last year, were from St. Petersburg and Moscow to Orsova, 
the last fortress of Wallachia and the boundary of the Austrian 
frontier towards the East. His intermediate route for a great por- 
tion of his way was new and interesting. He travelled by diligence 
from Moscow to Novgorod, a place only of consequence for its fair, 
which was going on upon his arrival. From Novgorod he de- 
scended the Volga in a steamer with a jovial Dutch captain; the 
function of the vessel being to tow barges, though it carried pas- 
sengers when there were any. Leaving this magnificent river at 
Dubovka, our traveller and his friend crossed the country of the 
Don Cossacks in a Russian vehicle; and, driving Southwards after 
reaching the Don, sailed through the sea of Azof to the Crimea. 
This country they pretty well explored; entering Sebastopol in 
disguise, and at the risk of detection, for no foreigner is allowed in 
that great naval port and arsenal. They finally embarked in a 
steamer for Odessa and the Danube; with the ascent of which as 
far as Orsova the narrative closes. 

Of course this journey derives additional interest from the cir- 
cumstances of the times. Mr. Oliphant traversed those lands and 
waters which must be the first seat of war should war actually en- 
sue; and nearly the whole of his journey may be said to bear 
directly or indirectly on the character and power of Russia, in 
the descriptions of towns, villages, steppes, hovels, carriages, 
serfs, traders, and in fact every passage even to the past history 
of unscrupulous aggression, intrigue, and tyranny. The travels, 
however, are interesting without reference to temporary events. 
The ground Mr. Oliphant passed over is comparatively fresh, and 
he penetrated more - seen into remote places than any travel- 
ler who has of late years visited those regions. He brings a wide 
experience to his task of observation. Europe, Egypt, and India 
even to its Tartarian boundaries, furnish him with the means of 
comparison or correction. His manner is improved since he pub- 
lished his Nepau/. If not really possessing more strength and 
spirit, he has more ease, which pon him to display those quali- 
ties more effectively, as well as an agreeable pleasantry. 

The broad conclusion which Mr. Oliphant reaches is, that how- 
ever desirous Russia may be to increase her commerce, add to her 
population, and develop the natural riches of the country, which 
are very great in the Southern soil, they are all nipped or sacrificed 
without scruple to the extension of “ political influence” abroad 
and the maintenance of the present system of autocratical go- 
vernment at home. This last object compels a destructive tyranny 
in every new conquest. hasadivan, commerce, internal improve- 
ment by means of improved communications, are not objected to 
in themselves. On the contrary, they are valued; but they must 
be checked in order to shut out ideas. Even if the Government 
were to liberalize itself, the officials are so numerous, and such is 
their corruption, that it would have great difliculties to contend 
with in effecting its intention. 

As regards the vaunted civilization and power of Russia, Mr. 
Oliphant agrees with those travellers who have looked into what 

* The Russian Shores of the Black Sea in the Autumn of 1852; with a Voyage 
down the Volga, and a Tour through the Country of the Don Cossacks. By Lau- 
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they saw. Both the one and the other are “shams.” The civiliza- 
tion and improvement, as we have more than once observed, are the 
mere creations of Government, produced “to order” from the re- 
sources of power, not the effects of the prosperity and grow- 
ing tastes of the people. Except in the material results of timber, 
stones, and mortar, they are about as real as scenes in a theatre. 
What is done at a few ports is done by foreigners. Of the Rus- 
sian power for any purpose of aggression Mr. Oliphant speaks 
slightingly. The greater part of the crews of their fleet in the 
Black Sea are generally employed on shore, the ships lying idle in 
port. Of their nautical capacity he tells some stories, which, whe- 
ther true or not, indicate by their existence the local estimate. It 
is said that many of the officers and men are seasick in a gale; 
a story the more credible, as our own Nelson, in his earlier oo 
was in a Spanish frigate where the same misfortune happened. “It 
is a tale of the Crimea, that the Black Sea fleet being driven by 
a tempest, the admiral, on its subsidence, did not know where he 
was; but a village being in sight, the flag-lieutenant proposed in 
good faith to go on shore and ask the way. Mr. Oliphant is of a 
similar opinion with respect to the army. The military power of 
Russia must not be judged of by displays got up for the Emperor 
and under his eye, such as the review or sham-fight at Krasno 
Selo, where Mr. Oliphant was present. To be properly estimated, 
the Russian soldier must be seen in the interior of the country, 
half-starved and in rags, through the corruption of his officers. The 
author also points to the failure against the Circassians after a war 
of twenty years, and the incredible losses which the Russians have 
sustained. The late reports from the Danubian Provinces seem to 
confirm this opinion. 

At the same time, Mr. Oliphant considers Russia to be very 
dangerous, if her appearance of power impese upon the world, or 
she be permitted to push her poll me encroachments unchecked in 
any further direction. It is probable that he does not suffi- 
ciently allow for the difficulties of feeding and supplying an army 
in the countries between the frontiers of Persia and the Indus, 
even should Persia be incorporated rather than subdued,—for with 
a nominal independence Russia would have no right to maintain an 
army in Persia. He does not, however, think that India is in 
danger from actual invasion, but from intrigues leading to revolts. 





““When facts such as these are taken into consideration, the contingency 
of Russian influence becoming dominant in Persia doesnot seem very remote, 
or the extension of the Southern frontier of the empire to Herat altogether a 
chimera; and even then it is not the probability of an invasion that is to be 
dreaded, but rather the effect upon the Northern provinces of India of the 
proximity of this new and powerful neighbour, whose secret agents would 
overrun our provinces, foment disaffection, disturb the whole system of 
government, and worthily accomplish the insidious designs of rulers as un- 
scrupulous as themselves.” 

In like manner, it is not from positive conquest that Western 
Europe need apprehend danger, at least within any specific time, 
but from influence; from Russia having tools on the thrones of 
absolute states. With the eyes of the world opened to the objects 
and character of Russia,—one benefit of the late aggression, at all 
events,—this is not likely to take place now, without strenuous 
opposition in an early stage. Part of the speculation, however, 
may be quoted. 

“It is not now a question of the conquest of Turkey physically: that is 
not yet contemplated, It is not necessary for Russian troops to garrison Cone 
stantinople in order to secure the passage of the Dardanelles to a Russian 
fleet; and the right of way through the Bosphorus will be held by a tenure 
perfectly in accordance with the designs of the Czar, as soon as the Sultan 
officiates as his janitor. The artfully-contrived plan by which he hoped to 
effect this darling project has just been developed, and Europe is now called 
upon to check, before it be too late, the last of a series of encroachments, 
which have been surely and fatally sapping the foundations of Ottoman in- 
dependence: for the long-cherished schemes of Russia are almost realized; 
her traditionary policy may again be crowned with success, and a dominant 
influence obtained over Turkey by means of a succession of petty robberies, 
none of which has been of sufficient importance to rouse Europe to a sense of 
its insecurity, or to call forth the indignation of a continent upon this power, 
so inexhaustible in its intrigues, so insatiable in its demands, so unscrupu- 
lous in its designs, and so indefatigable in their execution. 

** Let Russia once become mistress of the Dardanelles, and the advantages of 
her position are incalculable. The means of internal communication through- 
out the empire would be improved, and its vast military and naval resources 
concentrated upon Coustantinople, with a rapidity which cannot now be con- 
ceived when the same inducement does not exist for facilitating the convey- 
ance of the material of the army to any given point. The noble rivers flow- 
ing into the Black Sea, by which the empire is intersected, would now be- 
come available, and Russia, secure behind a barricade where the application 
of engineering skill has improved natural advantages such as do not exist 
elsewhere in the world, would maintain within this impregnable position 
such a force as would insure to her the command of the Mediterranean, and 
invest her with the supreme control of the destinies of Europe. Who, then, 
will — nd that England alone is vitally affected by Russian aggression ? 

“T have already alluded to the position of Austria in the event of the an- 
nexation of the Danubian Principalities; it is easy to see how she would be 
affected by the next step of Muscovite progress in the West. If the resources 
of Turkey in Europe were available to Russia, the Austrian empire, in a 
military point of view, would become indefensible ; and, composed of so many 
heterogeneous and even hostile nationalities, could exist only as a depend- 
ency cf Russia. And if, therefore, the spirit of freedom were to kindle afresh 
in Austria or Italy, Russia could turn the scale in favour of despotism, as she 
has already done, and quench for ever any spark of liberty still smouldering 
in those unhappy countries. It were easy for Spain to call in to the support 
of oppression a similar force. 

“The next revolution in France would see Italy occupied by Russian 
troops, reinforcing those of dependent Austria—would see Sardinia crushed, 
and the Russians again driving the French eagle over the Alps. In every 
civil commotion that might occur, the shores of the Mediterranean would be 
as open to invasion as the banks of the Rhine, and Algeria would be lost. 
The mere knowledge that the whole military and naval power of Russia, 
Turkey, and Austria, could be brought to bear in one uvited mass upon any 
point to which the will of one man might direct it, would change the whole 
relations of parties in France and in every other country, and would give an 
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inevitable preponderance to that party whose cause he should espouse. Prussia 
and the minor states of Germany could then offer no effectual resistance 
either to the arms or the influence of the colossus; and if the revolutions of 
the wheel of fortune—the lottery of political changes—should place a crea- 
ture of Russia on the throne of France, England alone, of all the nations of 
Europe, could hope to maintain her independence. We have already seen 
one man exercise a dominant influence over the whole Continent of Europe, 
whose birth and original status in society gave no warrant for anticipating so 
marvellous a destiny. Should a similar power again be vested in one man, 
it will be under circumstances less extraordinary, but scarcely less appalling.” 

The importance of peg pe being considered, Mr. Oliphant’s 
information is scarcely as full and specific on that head as might 
be wished: but it must be remembered that he was observing 
with the chance of imprisonment or even Siberia before him, and 
obliged to be superficial. 

“The population of Sevastopol, including military and marine, amounts to 
forty thousand. The town is, in fact, an immense garrison, and looks im- 
Rosin because so a of the buildings are barracks or Government offices. 

till Te much struck with the substantial appearance of many of the pri- 
vate houses; and, indeed, the main street was handsomer than any I had 
seen since leaving Moscow, while it owed its extreme cleanliness to large 

ngs of military prisoners, who were employed in perpetually sweeping. 

ew houses were springing up in every direction, Government works were 
still going forward vigorously, and Sevastopol bids fair to rank high among 
Russian cities. The magnificent arm of the sea upon which it is situate is 
an object worthy the millions which have been lavished in rendering it a 
fitting receptacle for the Russian navy. 

** As I stood upon the handsome stairs that lead down to the water’s edge, 
I counted thirteen sail of the line anchored in the principal harbour. The 
newest of these, a noble three-decker, was lying within pistol-shot of the 
quay. The average breadth of this inlet is one thousand yards; two creeks 
branch off from it, intersecting the town in a Southerly direction, and con- 
taining steamers and smaller craft, besides a long row of hulks which have 
been converted into magazines or prison-ships. 

“The hard service which has reduced so many of the handsomest ships of 
the Russian navy to this condition, consists in lying for eight or ten years 
upon the sleeping bosom of the harbour. After the expiration of that period, 
their timbers, composed of fir or pine-wood never properly seasoned, become 

rfeetly rotten. This result is chiefly owing to inherent decay, and in some 

legree to the ravages of a worm that abounds in the muddy waters of the 
Tehernoi Retcka, a stream which, traversing the valley of Inkerman, falls 
into the upper part of the main harbour. It is said that this pernicious in- 
sect—whish is equally destructive in salt water as in fresh—costs the Rus- 
sian Government many thousands, and is one of the most serious obstacles to 
the formation of an efficient navy on the Black Sea. 

“It is difficult to see, however, why this should be the case, if the ships 
are copper-bottomed ; and a more intimate acquaintance with the real state 
of matters would lead one to suspect that the attacks of the naval employés are 
more formidable to the coffers of the Government than the attacks of this 
worm, which is used as a convenient scapegoat, when the present rotten 
state of the Black Sea fleet cannot otherwise be accounted for, * * * 

“Tf, therefore, in estimating the strength of the Russian navy, we deduct 
the ships which, for all practical purposes, are unseaworthy, it will appear 
that the Black Sea flect, that standing bugbear of the unfortunate Porte, will 
dwindle into a force more in proportion to its limited sphere of action, and to 
the enemy which, in the absence of any other European power, it would | 
encounter. There is no reason to suppose that the navy forms an exception 





to the rule, that all the great national institutions of Russia are artificial. 
* * * ° * * 


** Nothing can be more formidable than the appearance of Sevastopol from 
the seaward. Upon a future occasion we visited it in a steamer, and found 
that at one point we were commanded by twelve hundred pieces of artillery : 
fortunately for a hostile fleet, we afterwards heard that these could not be 
discharged without bringing down the rotten batteries upon which they are 

laced, and which are so badly constructed that they look as if they had 
— done by contract. Four of the forts consist of three tiers of batteries. 
We were, of course, unable to do more than take a very general survey of 
these celebrated fortifications, and therefore cannot vouch for the truth of 
the assertion, that the rooms in which the guns are worked are so narrow 
and ill-ventilated that the artillerymen would be inevitably stifled in the 
attempt to discharge their guns and their duty; but of one fact there was 
no doubt, that however well fortified may be the mpage 7 to Sevastopol 
by sea, there is nothing whatever to prevent any number of troops landing a 
few miles to the South of the town, in one of the six convenient bays with 
which the coast as far as Cape Kherson is indented, and marching down 
the main street, (provided they were strong enough to defeat any military 
force that might be opposed to them in the open ficld,) sack the town, and 
burn the fleet.” 

The organs of Russia in this country dwell often upon the de- 
cline of the provinces under the Turkish rule. Russia is by no 
means backward in that respect. This is a reflection in the Crimea | 
(Krim Tartary). 

“Tt was melancholy to think that the inhabitants of these lovely vallies 
were gradually disappearing under the blighting influence which Russia ap- 

rs to exercise over her Moslem subjects. Of late years the Tartars have 

mn rapidly diminishing, and now number about a hundred thousand, or 
scarcely half the entire population of the Crimea. Their energy, too, seems 
declining with their numbers. Whole tracts of country susceptible of a high 
state of cultivation, and once producing abundantly, are now lying waste; 
their manufactures deteriorating, their territorial wealth destroyed, their 
noble families becoming extinct, their poor ground down by Russian tax- 
gatherers, and swindled out of their substance by dishonest sub-ofticials. 

* Ere long, the flat-roofed cottages, now buried amid the luxuriant vege- 
tation of clustering fruit-trees, will crumble into dust, and with them the 
last remains of that nation who once occupied an important position among 
European powers.” 

Mr. Urquhart is not in striking repute as an authority; but it 
may be observed that many of his facts are supported by the ob- 
servation of Mr. Oliphant,—as the hatred of the Cossacks to the 
Russians, the resources of the Danubian Provinces, and other mat- 
ters. Mr. Oliphant also confirms our conjecture that a main ob- 
ject of Russian aggression was to rvin the Principalities. 

*‘ Just now the most increasing export of the Danubian Principalitics is 
Indian corn. An almost entirely new trade has recently sprung up in this 
article ; Ireland having hitherto been the principal consumer. It is evident 
that these provinces are annually becoming more formidable as rivals to the 
South of Russia. Wheat exported from the Danube ranks higher, and ob- 








tains better prices in the London market, than Polish Odessa; while there 
can be no doubt that, if the encouragement hitherto afforded by foreign mar- 
kets to these provinces be continued, Moldavia, Wallachia, and Roumelia, 





will soon equally divide with Russia the corn-trade of the Black Sea. 
“A full conviction of the ruinous consequences of such a result to the ! 


Southern shores of the empire, has no doubt operated powerfully in con- 
ducing towards the present unjustifiable cccupation of the Principalities ; 
and even should the designs of permanent annexation now entertained be 
frustrated, and an evacuation of these provinces ultimately prove to be in- 
evitable, Russia will be compensated for the inconvenience of the movement 
by the soothing consciousness that she has retarded for many years the com- 
mercial prosperity of her most dreaded rivals.” 

The following example (and it does not stand alone) of mere bad 
policy in injuring commercial prosperity by restraining locomotion, 
seems to justify Lieber in considering free movement a test of civil 
liberty. Mr. Oliphant is speaking of the South of Russia gencrally, 
but particularly of the Sea of Azof. 

* Altogether, though the ports on this coast manifest the most determin d 
disposition to prosper in spite of everything, I doubt whether the combi- 
nation of natural and political disadvantages with which they are beset wiil 
not ultimately prove insurmountable ; for, besides the want of water and the 
want of roads, they have just experienced a new deficiency in the went of 
labour. This seems rather an odd complaint for a country containing fifty 
millions of inhabitants, a considerable portion of whom are in great poverty ; 
but it is absolutely the case, that those of the scanty population inhabiting 
the steppes near these ports who will give themselves the trouble to work 
have occasionally earned as much as one silver ruble a day each. 

‘“‘ The thousands half-starving in many parts of the country, who are not 
altogether bound down as serfs to a particular locality, are unable to migrate 
to this land of plenty, on account of the system which obliges them to in- 
vest their all in a passport to bring them here, and when they have made a 
little money, to spend their savings in bribes to Government officials, for 
more passports to take them back again to their own district, from which 
we | may not be absent above a limited time ; while the journey there and 
back would most probably occupy a considerable period, if it were not alto- 
gether impracticable for persons in their condition. But in addition to these 
political hinderances, the besotted and apathetic disposition of the Russian 
peasant, at any rate, permits him to rest content with what is barely suffi- 
cient to keep body and soul together ; while in the numerous fast-days which 
his religion imposes, he finds abundant excuse for gratifying his indolent 
nature. Thus do the Government and Church of Russia combine to retard 
the advancement of the country; and instead of fostering those vast resources 
with which Nature has blessed the land, they seem intent only upon adding 
to the obstacles which she has opposed to its prosperity.” 

Here is a sketch of a millionaire of the Volga, as well asa 
glimpse of the state of morals on its banks. 

* The consignee of the flock we were then contemplating was said to be 
the richest merchant on the river—the countless millions of rubles which he 
was reputed to possess throwing Rothschild far into the shade. We were 
rather astonished when a heavy-looking man, clad in ashirt and loose draw- 
ers, who came reeling on board in a state of extreme intoxication, proved to 
be the millionaire in question ; and it was highly disgusting to find that he 
and a friend in no better condition were to occupy the cabin adjoining ours. 
Everybody paid great deference to this personage ; chiefly, as it appeared, 
because he was a noble, though of the lowest grade, and could afford to get 
drunk on English bottled stout at five shillings a bottle. Torter cc:tainly 
seemed a very odd thing for a man at Sarotov to select as a beverage for this 
purpose ; but the secret of the choice was, that it required an expenditure of 
about two pounds daily to enable him to effect the desired end—a circum- 
stance that raised him immensely in the estimation of his fellows. How the 
pilots envied him! A few miserable copeks spent with a similar design 
subjected them to the harshest treatment. Not so, however, the more for- 
tunate passengers in the barge. Profiting by the example of the wealthy 
nobleman, rich with the spoils at Nijni, and responsible to no one, they one 
and all indulged most copiously ; and the scenes of drunkenness and im- 
morality which went on at every station would not bear description, if, in- 
deed, words could convey any adequate notion of them. 

“* Whatever may be the morals of the peasantry in remote districts, those 
living in the towns and villages on the tciga are more degraded in their 
habits than any other people amongst whom I have travelled ; and they can 
hardly be said to disregard, since they have never been acquainted with, the 
ordinary decencies of life. What better result can indeed be expected from 
a system by which the upper classes are wealthy in proportion to the num- 
ber of serfs ——- by each proprietor ? The rapid increase of the popu- 
lation is no less an object with the private serf-owner, than the extensive 
consumption of ardent spirits is desired by the Government. Thus each vice 
is privileged with sa ek pepo Marriages, in the Russian sense of 
the term, are consummated at an early age, and are arranged by the stew- 
ard without consulting the parties—the lord’s approval alone being neces- 
sary. The price of a family ranges from 25/. to 40/. Our captain had taken 
his wife on a lease of five years; the rent for that term amounting to fifty 
rubles, with the privilege of renewal at the expiration of it.” 


THE ROSEs.* 

A pozEN years have ripened and perhaps improved the author of 
The History of a Flirt, though without effecting much change in 
essentials. There is good writing in Zhe Roses, to which the 
matter in many partsisnotequal. A moral object is aimed at, and 
with more success than in the older fiction. Peculiar persons, as 
well as the manners and characters of everyday life, are depicted 
with discrimination and truth, though the reader often wishes the 
people had something of more importance to do. As in The Flirt, 
the present fiction is rather tedious in the earlier and middle 
portions, but increases in interest as the termination is approached. 

The title of Zhe Roses is used to designate three heroines, who 
are respectively called red, white, and wild. The main story Is, 
however, concerned with Frances Delancy, the white rose, and 


| Alice Montgomery, the red. Frances is the shy, retiring, resolute 


daughter of a poor officer: after a girlhood passed in Wales, she 
visits the family of the Montgomerys, Mrs. Montgomery having 
been an old friend of Mrs. Delancey. The friendship of the pa- 
rents is renewed in the children ; Alice Montgomery, a gay, light- 
minded, fairylike creature, taking greatly to the graver Frances, 
which liking the latter returns with even a deeper feeling. A novel, 
however, is nothing without love. The trouble of Frances arises 
from nourishing an attachment to Henry Dunevan, a scrious piece 
of manly excellence, who seeks her society to make her a means of 
improving Alice, with whom he is really in love. When l'rances 
discovers the truth, she is of course overwhelmed, and, hopeless of 
happiness, marries a middle-aged man to gratify her parents, but 
soon becomes reconciled to her fate, and is happier than she really 
deserves to be. 

* The Roses. By the Author of “ The History of a Flirt.” In three volumes. 
Published by Hurst and Blackett. 
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The intended moral of the tale is illustrated by the fortunes of 


Alice: it + the evil of parents permitting self-will in children 
even of the best disposition, as well as the danger of inviting 


oung men indiscriminately to the house. After flirting and re- 
ecting several suitors, Alice consents to accept her mentor, Henry 
Beneven ; but, tired of his steadiness, she breaks off the engage- 
ment, notwithstanding the favour of her parents for the suitor, and 
accepts Fremantle Hope, against their wishes. She is, however, 
grievously punished. The husband turns out an ill-tempered | 
miser, who has only married for money. Mr. Montgomery dies 
from grief at her absence abroad, and a miserable future is be- 
fore her; but Hope dies conveniently, and enables Alice at last | 
to marry Dunevan. 

When the elegantly quict, feminine, rather diffuse style, and 
the everyday nature of the incidents and persons are regarded, 
it may seem odd to charge Zhe Roses with exaggeration; yet 
such is really the fact. Wherever interest connected with the 
oe is attempted, there exaggeration will be found. The over- 
whelming grief of Frances when she finds Dunevan is engaged 
to Alice is an exaggeration of sentiment; her sudden acceptance 
of Colonel Chisholm, while still deeply attached to her old love, 
is an exaggeration of conduct to produce effect, and only lowers | 
her character; the wretched avarice of Hope, begun even on his | 
wedding-day, is an exaggeration, es compared with the | 
gayety and show of liberality by which he wins Alice, contrasted | 
with the soberness of his rival. Hypocrisy or concealment of | 
character is perhaps much less easy than is represented in fictions, 
but of all the vices avarice is the most readily discovered, from its 
continually and contemptibly displaying itself in small matters. 

In the few incidents of real and deep emotion, not the exaggera- 
tion of common troubles into tragic displays, the writer shows | 
considerable power. The severance of her engagement by Alice is | 
an event of this kind. Accompanied by her betrothed, she has 
paid a formal visit to her friend Mrs. Chisholm, on her marriage, 
and displayed so much petulance towards Dunevan that he is 
driven to ask for an explanation of what he has done. 

“‘A saucy smile curled the prettiest lips in the world, as she declared 
her horror of Henry Dunevan’s taste in many late transactions, which 
could not be got over, even by the root-house and barouchette of Avon- 
side. Henry Dunevan—the once so greatly feared tutor—stood like a 
culprit before his fair mistress: he wished to hear a statement of her 
grievances, before his and her dearest and most interested friends: he 
besought her to bring forward her accusations, and he felt assured he 
could justify himself. Perhaps this was the proper moment to make 
all things plain, and the judge and jury were at hand: Mrs, Chisholm 
would be almost a ‘packed’ jury; but he would not find fault with her 
leaning towards her friend, and Colonel Chisholm, we all know would 

rove an uncompromising judge. He wished the pleadings to be opened. 

ow earnestly and fondly he gazed upon Alice !—but her eyes were resolutely 
turned away from him, and she would not observe his solicitude to take her 
hand. She calmly withdrew her arm from Colonel Chisholm’s support, and 
seated herself on one of the rustic benches in the root-house : her voice did 
not tremble, or her lips pale, through the stirring scene which followed this 

reamble. She begged us to be seated for a few minutes, and hear what she 

ad got to say,—for it seemed to her now or never was the fitting time. We 
took our seats in silence: I felt chilled and alarmed, for there were tokens 
of a tempest, which would surely fall upon the devoted Dunevan. My agi- 
tation was perceived by my husband; who simply gave my arm a pressure, 
which seemed to say, ‘ Be composed, and allow things to take their course.’ 
I struggled hard to obtain that composure, as Alice opened her case. 

“*] have many complaints to bring forward, my dear friends; but the 
greatest complaint is against myself. I believe I ese a hard heart, or a 
wicked heart, or a something which stands between me and happiness in mar- 
riage. Iam perfectly happy single; but 1 have done very wrong and very | 
wickedly in accepting Mr. Henry Dunevan, and I cannot fulfil that engage- | 
ment. I know I am giving pain—but an unhappy wife would give more.’ 

“Henry Dunevan sprang upon his feet—but he quickly resumed his seat, 
without speaking ; he placed his hand before his eyes in silence. I felt the 
tears flowing down my cheeks, but I also was powerless; I could not have 
uttered a sound to save a life! Alice continued speaking, and gathered ap- 
parent power and spirit as she proceeded. She took no notice of Mr. Dune- 
van’s emotion. 

*“* From the moment I accepted the man whom I really believed admired 
Frances Delancy, and who never did approve any word or action of mine, I 
felt I had done vainly and foolishly. oo surprised, and, perhaps, flattered 
into faucying I could mould him into my own tastes, and draw him down 
from his own high thoughts and actions; but that was impossible. How he 
could ever set his affections upon a gay creature like myself, so totally unfit 
to be the companion of such a serious-thinking person, I cannot imagine : we 
have not a thought in common !’ 

“**Oh yes, we have, Alice!’ exclaimed Dunevan in accents of deep distress, 
as he rose again and stood before her: his face was deadly pale. 

*¢T never knew it, Mr. Dunevan. We differed on all subjects.’ 

“*Nay, Alice, we loved the same warm hearts, and reverenced the same 
fond parents—we did not differ there !’ 

“*Tn everything else there was a fearful discrepancy,’ returned Alice. 
‘IT always told you my tastes were distinct, and my ideas more worldly; but 

ou would not listen to me. We quarrelled over everything, and I never | 

id from you my real suspicions that we had both acted unwisely. I acquit 
you, Mr. Dunevan, of all blame; but I cannot fulfil my foolish engagement, 
for I should be wretched !’ 

“*Wretched with me!’ said the astounded Henry Dunevan, gazing upon 
her with terror. 

“*We should be wretched together,’ pursued Alice. ‘I must enjoy the 
world, which you scorn; I must be a butterfly, while you personify the 
eagle; I must shine among the mirthful, while you are studying and bearing | 
testimony against the idols I adore.’ 

* ¢ Alice, Alice, this is dreadful !’ 

* *Tt would be worse if we had to suffer together, without a chance of es- 
cape, Mr. Dunevan. Frances has married a man whose tastes and senti- 
ments are in unison with her own, and they are happy. I sce it now very 
clearly—we were both wrong; we could never make an Avonside of our 
home! I cannot endure gloomy places, serious faces, and unfashioned ap- 
purtenances. I must fly from pole to pole; and my temper has been unused 
to contradiction, which I cannot endure. We had better part friends, and 
part now ; for the very thought of my heavy chain galls me. I confess my 








folly, and lament my inability tolove you. Dear good Mr. Dunevan, release 








| ruin, for I thought I might trust in it for better days. 


. 


me now, and I will pray for your happiness with a woman more like Frances 
Chisholm than I could ever be. Oh, release me now!’ 

“Henry Dunevan appeared to gather up his almost deranged faculties, 
with a strong internal effort, to answer this appeal. For a few moments he 
essayed in vain to utter; but at last he spoke: his words were broken—al- 
most inaudible. 

“ *T have foreseen this—I have felt it—foolish—foolish—I must suffer—I 
forgive all—be free.’ 

* Alice clasped her hands, as if an iron weight had been removed. She 
caught Mr. Dunevan’s hand, and kissed it. ‘Ob let us return to old times, 
and be free and happy as we used to be! I shall receive you with such 

leasure, now we are unchained! I shall so reverence you, now you haye 
et me go!’ 

“Henry Dunevan felt deeply distressed: his heart was breaking, while 
Alice was rejoicing. He had broken the tie by his own words—the engage- 
ment was indeed dissolved, and he alone feltthe blow. He felt it most poig- 
nantly ; but he bore up against this sudden wrench like aman. It seemed 
dreadful to witness such delight in the emancipated object, yet surely it was 
better than a life of wedded misery. Perhaps that very sight might event- 
ually contribute to his peace, when the first burst of feeling had passed. 
= anes away from Alice’s sudden movement, and shrunk from her light 

ouch. 

“*You are right, Miss Montgomery—go—you are free! I was vainer than 
you, to think I could form the happiness of such a woman—be happy in 
your own way—I will never more torment you.’ 

** * But say we partin peace, say we part in peace!’ cried Alice, still cling- 
ing to his hand: she really was alarmed at his looks and manner. Henry 
Dunevan released Limself gently and firmly from her grasp. 

“*T am not angry at your openness, Miss Montgomery ; so be not fearful. 
You were right to acquaint me with your feelings, and I thank you for it. 
You have never tried to deceive, and that very openheartedness has been my 
We part, indeed ; 
which is ’ for a moment intense feeling overcame him, but he recovered 
his self-possession to hurry over the leave-taking. 

“** A man does not part in peace, when wild havoc is at his heart. There 
is no peace when every hope is torn away and all the joys of life withered— 
but from my heart I sincerely forgive the misery you have caused me.’ Mr. 
Dunevan bowed hurriedly, and quitted the root-house.”’ 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Booxs, 

Hugonis Grotii, De Jure Belli, Libri Tres. Accompanied by an Abridged 
Translation by William Whewell, D.D., Master of Trinity College, 
and Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. 
With the Notes of the Author, Barbeyrac, and others. Edited for the 
Syndics of the University Press. 

The Last Fruit off an Old Tree. By Walter Savage Landor. 

Asiatic Cholera: its Symptoms, Pathology, and Treatment; with 
which is embodied its Morbid Anatomy, General and Minute. Trans- 
lated from a Paper by Drs. Reinhardt and Leubuscher, by Richard 
Barwell, Fellow (by Examination) of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
te irae and Demonstrator of Anatomy at St. Thomas's 

ospital. 

Walter Evelyn ; or the Long Minority. 

Lalm Trees of the Amazon and their Uses. 
With forty-eight Plates. 

The Russian Shores of the Black Sea in the Autumn of 1852; witha 
Voyage down the Volga, and a Tour through the Country of the Don 
Cossacks. By Laurence Oliphant, Author of “ A Journey to Nepaul.” 





In three volumes. 
By Alfred Russel Wallace. 


On Civil Liberty and Self-Government. By Francis Lieber, D., 
C.M. French Institute, &c.; Author of “ Political Ethies,’’ &e. 
The Roses. By the Author of “‘ The History of a Flirt,’ &c, In three 


volumes, 





Post-office London Directory, 1854. Comprising, amongst other informa- 
tion, Official Directory; Street Directory: Commercial Directory ; 
Trades’ Directory ; Law Directory ; Court Directory ; Parliamentary 
Directory ; Postal Directory ; City Directory ; Conveyance Directory ; 
Banking Directory, &c. The fifty-fifth annual publication. 

[As London grows and trade progresses, so does their reflex the Post-office 
London Directory increase. The edition of this wonderful book, has, to 
- aye commercially, been enlarged some ten or fifteen per cent; in fact, like 
the city whose inhabitants it brings into a focus, it has got very unwieldly. 
As an example of how matters march in these days something like sixty 
new trade-headings are introduced, several of these being connected with 
railways, and for seemingly trifling articles too. The clerical body has re- 
ceived especial attention. ** An entire new list has been added containing the 
beneficed and ofliciating clergymen and Dissenting ministers, with their 
churches and chapels, and their residences in all cases where it could be 
ascertained.” Great changes have been made in the conveyance portion— 
another consequence of railways. Even the titles of societies are now affixed 
to the names of the distinguished sort, who “shine in the dignity of 
F.RS.,” &e.] 

Lights and Shadows of Artist Life and Character. 

Author of ** Wilton and its Associations,”’ &c. 

‘we extensive storehouse of anecdotes of artists, arranged under different 
ieads, At the beginning, there is a chapter showing by example how early 
many great artists, and for that matter many little artists too, displayed a 
love of art: then there is a collection of stories illustrating the jealousy of 
the pictorial race, and anon a chapter on their liberality; the same persons 
occasionally figuring in each: one chapter is devoted to tipplers and loose 
livers; one to those in whose career romance or sometimes misery was 
mingled ; and so on. The book would have been improved by a more rigid 
judgment in the selection of the anecdotes, so as to confine them more closely 
to great masters: but the volume is copious in its matter, and from its na- 
ture readable. ] 

The Traveller’s Vade Mecum ; or Instantaneous Letter-writer, by Mail 
or Telegraph, for the convenience of persons travelling on business or 
for pleasure, and for others, whereby a vast amount of time, labour, 
and trouble is saved. By A. C. Baldwin. 


By James Smith, 


| [A clever enough book, but belonging less to the class of “ useful inventions’ 


than to that of * new games.” ‘The object is to furnish the hasty or un- 
ractised correspondent with a method of writing letters by means of num- 
ers. A series of numbers, from 1 to 8466, represents as many full senten- 
ces, on topies which are classified under wag ing enya heads, For ex- 
ample, the “ commercial gent ” writes down 3365; his rincipal turns tothe 
number, and finds “ driving business with all despatch.” By means of fix- 
ing upon a number to be added or subtracted, you may write in cipher. 
Thus, it is agreed to add ten: you order 748—** I wish you to attach pro- 
perty without delay.” The unlucky debtor reads, if he gets at the corre- 
spondence, 738—* They assemble at o’clock.”” There are some almost 
needless directions for its use, except the first—‘ Be sure that your corre~ 
spondent has a copy (of my work) Xe, If necessary, send him one. That 
is, buy two or more.]} 
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Temperance Memorials of the late Robert Kettle, Esq. Consisting of 
Selections from his Writings on the Temperance Question. With a 
Memoir of his Life, by the Reverend William Reid. : 

(The Robert Kettle was a commercial man of Glasgow, who having, 

after some hesitation, taken the Total-Abstinence pledge, became an active 

member of the Temperance cause at public meetings, and edited the Scottish 

Temperance Journal. This volume, emanating from personal regard, con- 

tains a memoir of Mr. Kettle, and extracts from published or manuscript 

rs. The memoir is as much an account of the Temperance movement 
in Glasgow av a life: the papers are often smart, and always well-written, 

“leaders’’ or ** articles.’’) 

The Genius and Mission of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America. By the Reverend Calvin Colton, LL.D., 
Professor of Public Economy, Trinity College; Author of ‘ Reasons 
for Episcopecy,” &c. Witn a Preface by the Reverend Pierce Con- 
nelly, M.A., sometime Domestic Chaplain to the late Earl of Shrews- 
bury at Alton Towers. 

ey American work contains a review of the Primitive, Roman, and Eng- 

Churches, and of the American Episcopal Church. The review is partly 

historical, y relating to doctrine and discipline. The account of the 

Protestant Episcopal Church in America is the fullest. 

of Dr. Colton is to claim for his own church the superiority over the other 





The apparent object | 


churches in America, although he admits that it is inferior in numbers. He | 


rests its superiority over Rome on the Anti-Scriptural character of that 
church; and over the sectarian denominations on apostolical succession, 
“catholic” character, and the steadiness given to doctrine by the Prayer- 
book: some of the sectarian churches, he intimates, are frequently changing 
their confession. The preface by the English editor is strong/y Anti-Papal.} 
The Evidence of Seripture against the Claims of the Roman Church. 
By the Reverend Sanderson Robins, M.A. 


The Emigrant’s Almanack, and Guide to the Gold-Fields, for 1854. 
Glenny's Garden Almanack and Florist’s Directory, for the year of 
Our Lord 1854. By George Glenny, F.H.S., Author of “The Proper- 
ties of Flowers and Plants,”’ &c. 
[Besides the usual business information, these almanacks have matter re- 
lating more or less to the leading subject of their titles. The most remark- 
able feature in the first three is the number of wood-cuts. ] 


FINE ARTS. 
THE PROVINCIAL EXHIBITIONS. 

We have before mentioned the bestowal of the annual prize of the Li- 
verpool Fine Arts Academy upon Mr. W. Holman Hunt's picture of 
“Claudio and Isabella.” The same spirit which reigns at Liverpool ap- 
pears to influence Birmingham; the directors of the exhibition at that 
city having now made a similar award in favour of this artist’s “ Strayed 
Sheep—Our English Coasts, 1852’’—which we pronounced to be the most 
perfect as the other was the highest treatment in the Royal Academy. 
What makes the intention of this decision the more marked, is the fact 
that the first prize at Birmingham had hitherto, as we understand, been 
reserved for subjects of historic or dramatic interest. But the directors 
seem to think, and reasonably, that supreme merit, in whatever class, is 
the paramount consideration. The second prize is carried off by Mr. 
Ansdell. 

At Manchester, Mr. Cope has received the first prize for his picture of 
“Othello relating his Adventures”; Mr. Linton the second for a 
view of Venice ; and Mr. Edward Corbould a medal for his water-colour 








design, ‘*‘ The Magic Mirror.” 


{A well and closely reasoned essay against the claims of the Papacy to su- | 


premacy, infallibility, &c. The fundamental proposition is, that the claim 
must rest upon Scripture; and the arguments show, that not only are the 
claims not supported by Scripture, but that some of the Romanist writers 
admit they are not.] 
Sermons. By the Reverend Frederick Jackson, Incumbent of Parson 
Drove, Isle of Ely. Second series. 


Mr. Hunt's name will be connected with the Liverpool exhibition by a 
purchase as well by a prize. We hear good reports of a picture, not yet 
known to the London galleries, from the graceful and promising hand of 
Mr. Deverell,—representing a young lady with a caged bird, and 
christened “The Pet.” This work has been bought by Mr, Hunt and 


| Mr. Millais jointly ; and we know no guarantee of its excellence which 
| ought to be more gratifying to the author. 


Savile House ; an Historical Romance of the Time of George the First. 


By Addlestone Hill. In two volumes. 
[The pélitics and principal persons of the time of George the First are brought 
together in this novel after the regular conventional node. The style is of 
same cast as the plot, persons, and treatment ; but it has vigorous fluency, 
or at least glibness.} 
The Redeemed Rose ; or Willie’s Rest. By a Lady. 
The story of a little boy in a worldly family, who is turned to vital religion 
y the accidental death of an uncle and the exertions of an aunt.]} 


Ocean and her Rulers ; a Narrative of the Nations who have from the | 
| ing water-colour design. ] 


earliest ages held Dominion over the Sea: comprising a brief History 
of Navigation, from the remotest periods up to the present time. By 
Alfred Elwes. 


| 
ne Ocean and her Rulers is a summary compendium of naval history, 
rom ancient times to the battle of Trafalgar. It is an acknowledged com- | 


pilation, and without much critical acumen ; but it gives a good deal of mat- 
ter in a small compass, mingling national with nautical history in the ac- 
count of the Italian maritime republics.] 

Letters from Spain, to his Nephews at Home. By Arthur Kenyon. 
[These letters descriptive of a residence in Spain, with a passing visit to Por- 


tugal and Africa, are doubtless what they profess to be—epistles written by | 


a travelling uncle to his nephews. They give a plain narrative of what was 
observed or undergone, but are not removed from the class of common. } 
Handbook to the Pictures in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 

oy companion to the pictures, drawings, &c., of the Fitzwilliam Museum. 

t is a catalogue raisonné, in which notices of the life and characteristics of 

the master greatly predominate over.criticism on the particular work. This 

renders the handbook more generally informing, but as a guide to the 


Museum hardly so useful as a catalogue which should address itself di- | 


rectly to the business in hand.] 

The Human Hair Popularly and Physiologically Considered, with 
apecial reference to its Preservation, Improvement, and Adornment, 
and the various modes of its Decoration in all countries. By Alex- 
ander Rowland. Witb seven Illustrations. 


| that the duties are still so high as almost to become prohibitory. 


{This volume from the celebrated Rowland of the “incomparable oil Ma- | 


cassar”’ is less taken up with the physiology of the hair than with the 
various modes of dressing it among different peoples and ages. 
podrida pleasant enough to read. For the treatment of the hair, vegetable 
oil is recommended in preference to animal fat. ] 


It is an olla | 


The Scottish Review ; a Quarterly Journal of Social Progress and Gene- | 


ral Literature. Volume I. 
e collection into a volume of a quarterly periodical chiefly devoted to the 
ay ees cause. A notice appeared on the first of the four numbers, in 
e Spectator of the 8th January last.) 


The Nest. Fac-simile of a Water-Colour Drawing by Hunt. Chromo- 
Lithograph by M. and N. Hanhart. 
[This print is nghtly denominated a “ fac-simile” ; and a fac-simile of one 
of those modest little bits of the poetry of nature in which Mr. William Hunt 
so peculiarly excels cannot but be charming. It is indeed exquisitely re- 
peated in the fresh and brilliant but harmonious colouring, in the truth of 
floral and general representation, and iu the delicacies of touch which are dis- 
tinctive of a master’s style. The subject has been capitally chosen for dis- 
playing the capacities of the art of chromo-lithography ; and no more per- 
fect specimen of that art can be expected, unless it could succeed in surpass- 





Gleanings from Blur Banks aud Crate 
Cirrulars. 


THE RUSSIAN AND AMERICAN TARIFFS. 

If the Emperor of Russia could only compel his sixty millions of serfs to 
contribute as liberally to the national exchequer as the same number of 
intelligent freemen would willingly do, he would find it a comparatively 
easy task to annex Turkey, and at the same time extend his influence 
over Western Europe. Fortunately for us, an enslaved people cannot 
furnish a large revenue ; nor is it likely that Nicholas will ever find him- 
self in such a financial predicament as that of President Pierce, even if he 
were to reduce his tariff to as moderate a rate as that of the United States. 
Considering the Czar’s very great anxiety to promote commerce, as mani- 
fested by his reduction of import-duties on British goods, it is rather re- 
markable that our trade with Russia should exhibit such marks of decline 
as it has lately done. The only inference must be, either that the people 
of Russia cannot afford to purchase foreign goods to any large extent, or 
What- 
ever the cause may be, our Russian customers only take at the rate of 
about 4d. worth per head per annum of English goods; while the free, in- 
telligent, industrious people of the United States, in addition to the abund- 
ance which they create at home, can afford to take no less than 1ds. 
worth per head per annum. In other words, the commercial capacity of 
tho United States, taking into account the difference in population, is as 
45 to 1 compared with Russia. 

Among the papers presented to Parliament last session by her Majesty’s 


| command, was a return of the rates of duty levied upon the principal 
| articles of British and Colonial produce and manufactures, in 1846 and 


land” is the most remarkable book in the following list: the newest matter | 


is in the appendix, which contains the Sparks controversy relating to the 
ome inaccuracy with which Mr. Sparks printed Washington’s letters in 
his Life of Washington. As notable in its way is Mr. Grant’s “ Records of 
a Run” on the Continent, reprinted from the columns of the Morning 
Advertiser ; though the Run has hardly perhaps the freshness that attended 
his “ Random Recollections” and the thirty volumes of his earlier years. 
If “ Time has not thinn’d his flowing locks,”’ it has somewhat sobered Mr. 
Grant’s vivacity. He is less given, we think, to notice external trifles, such 
as costumes: his mind is turned to the solidities of history, or to the more 
immediate business of hotel treatment and charges, or the vexations of the 
passport system and its bearing upon liberty. 
History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Ver- 
sailles, 1713—1783. By Lord Mahon. In seven volumes. Volume 
VI. 1774—1780. Third edition, revised. 
Records of a Run through Continental Countries : embracing Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Savoy, and France. By James 
Grant, Author of “Random Recollections of the Lords and Com- 


mons,” &c. In two volumes. 

Waverley Novels. Volume XIX. “The Betrothed.” ‘The Highland 
Widow.” (Library Edition.) 

A_Love Story: a Fragment from “The Doctor,” &c. By the late 
Robert Southey, LL.D., &c. Edited by John Wood Warter, B.D., 
his _ Vicar of West Tarring, Sussex. (Traveller's Li- 

ALMANACKS, 


The Magasine of Art Almanack, 1854. 


The Irish Exhibition Almanack, for 1854. A Memento of the Great 
Industrial Exhibition of Ireland. 








1853, by the tariffs of foreign countries in which changes were made 


cas | within that period. The largest portion of the return is taken up with 
The sixth volume of Lord Mahon’s new edition of his ‘ History of Eng- | 


the list of reductions which have taken place in the Russian tariff between 
1846 and 1853, Anxious to show how favourable he is to the extension 
of trade, the Czar appears to have made a sweeping reform of the 
customs-duties, the reductions ranging from 11 to 90 per cent on 
certain commodities; although the relief in many cases must be merely 
nominal, as the rates are still too high toadmit of much trade. As might 
naturally be expected, the worst parts of the new Russian tariff are those 
which relate to the staple manufactures of Lancashire. On printed cali- 
coes, formerly prohibited, the duty now ranges from 4s 54d. to 9s. 3}d. per 
pound; which must be quite sufficient to protect the Russian manufac- 
turer from all danger of Mr. Hoyle, or any other famous Lancashire 
printer, doing much businessin Muscovy. On cotton twist there has been 
a reduction from 64s. to 51s. 104d. per hundredweight; but as the new 
duty is about as much as the total cost of the raw material, we cannot 
look for any great increase of our exports from [Lull to St. Petersburg. 
On woollen manvfactures the reductions range from 11 to 60 per cent ; 
but even with all that improvement, the tariff still remains high enough 
to prevent the West Riding from profiting much by the change. The 
lowest rate of duty on that class of goods is the one levied on carpets; 
which was formerly 4s. 8id., and is now 1s. 104d. per pound, On 
low-priced carpets this is not much less than 100 per cent. From 
that comparatively moderate amount of protection the rates ascend to 
3s. 8}d. per pound on stockings and nightcaps, 6s. 8d. on merinoes and 
mousselines-de-laine, and 8s. 13d. on cloths and cassimeres, till they reach 
the exorbitant figure of 29s. 74d. per pound on woollen shawls and hand- 
kerchiefs. Against such an amount of protection it would be vain for any 
Norwich or Paisley shawl-manufacturer to contend. Whatever they may 
think of the Emperor’s wish to promote trade, they must feel that he has 
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taken the most effectual means to prevent the introduction of their com- 
modities into his dominions. 

In the list of countries given in the return from which we have been 
quoting the United States does not appear, because no change has taken 
place in its tariff since 1846, the year in which the present scale of duties 
came into operation. A very short time, however, must elapse before the 
American tariff is reformed. The great increase of trade within the last 
few years has yielded so large an amount of revenue that the Govern- 
ment is puzzled what to do with the surplus, and how to prevent a simi- 
lar accumulation in future. As all duties must be paid in coin, and as 
there is no useful mode of disposing of a surplus under the present law, 
the withdrawal of so large asum as 30,000,000 dollars from the circulation 
tends to make money scarce; which is another reason for lowering the 
tariff so as to relieve the people from the most burdensome of the present 
taxes on consumption. It may be asked, why does not the Government 
pay off the Federal debt, and thereby restore the money to circulation ? 
But, unfortunately, the holders of the stock will not accept payment ; 
and, as the loans were made for definite periods, the bondholders can 
compel Government to pay them the stipulated dividend on the amount 
of stock they hold till the legal period expires. The whole of the debt, 
on the Ist of January 1853, amounted to 65,151,692 dollars; and no less 
than two-thirds are held by European capitalists, among whom American 
securities have been in great favour during the last four or five years. 
From a statement which appeared in the Albany Register a short time 
ago, showing the amount of American Federal, State, Municipal, and 
Corporate Stocks held in Europe, with the increase which had taken 
place during the four years ending Ist July 1852, it appeared that the 
aggregate sum at the latter period was 261,200,000 dollars; the greater 
gg of which is owing by the Government, and the States of New 

fork, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland, Virginia, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Louisiana. Those American journals which are opposed to free trade 
attribute the large increase of importations during the last few years to 
the speculation caused by the sale of American stock in Europe: and in 
proof of this, they point to the fact that while the imports of the United 
States have increased to the extent of 110,000,000 dollars since 1848, the 
increase of “ indebtedness’’ to Europe has been considerably more than 
that sum,—as shown by the amount of stocks held on the Ist July 1853, 
which was 122,000,000 dollars more than the amount held on the 1st July 
1848. But if that had been the main cause of the increased trade, one 
would hardly expect to find the New York markets in so healthy a state 
as they seem to be at present. The latest reports speak of the state of 
trade as “ extremely cheering.’ Stocks of goods appear to be moderate, 
and there is no tendency in prices to give way. How long these symp- 
toms of prosperity may last it is difficult to estimate. If there has been 
an unnatural expansion of trade, the increasing tightness of the money- 
market there, and the rise in the price of provisions, will soon bring 
things to a crisis. 

The increase which has taken place in the import-trade of the United 
States since 1847 is far more remarkable than what we have witnessed in 
this country during the same period; indeed, we question if anything 
equal to it ever happened since the beginning of commerce. The New 
York Herald gives the following statement of the value of merchandise 
imported, and the amount of revenue collected, in each of the last seven 
years ending June 30th. 


COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES : IMPORTS AND REVENUE, 


Years. Imports. Duties on Imports. 
1847 .,.. dollars 116,257,595 ..... dollars 23,747,864 
1848 .... am 140,651,902 ...., - 31,757,070 
a sses ~ 132,565,108 ...., at 28,346,738 
3850 .... pa 164,032,033 ..... pa 39,688,686 
1851 ....  ,, 207,618,003 ..... a 49,017,568 
1852 ve 195,072,695 ..... ” 47,339,326 
1893 .... om 250,000,000 ..... - 59,000,000 
An increase of more than 150 per cent in the customs-duties in seven 


years! Only fancy such a phenomenon in Great Britain without any 
attempt to reduce the duties on importation, so as to relieve the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer from the charge of so large a balance! Last year 
the surplus in the United States exchequer was nearly 11,000,000 dollars ; 
and the estimated revenue from customs for the year 1852-3 was 49,000,000 
dollars—it proved to be 59,000,000. No wonder that the Secretary of the 
Treasury finds it necessary to plan measures to submit to Congress for 
the purpuse of making such alterations in the tariff as will prevent the 
revenue from rising much beyond‘the expenditure in future. “ The tariff 
must be altered,” says the New York Herald, “so as to relieve the people 
from onerous and unnecessary taxes, and the Treasury from the fatal 
burden of an injurious surplus. On this point we believe that all par- 
ties are of one mind. The only point on which diversity of opinion may 
be anticipated, and which calls for the calm consideration of reflective 
and practical minds, is, how are alterations to be effected? What du- 
tiable articles are to be admitted free? On what articles is the present 
customs-tax to be diminished or removed altogether?” The same paper 
lays down an excellent rule for the basis of the proposed changes— 
“Whatever articles are in general demand here, and can be produced 
elsewhere more cheaply than in this country, should be admitted at as 
low a rate as is consistent with the absolute wants of the Government. 
On no other principle than this can a change in our customs-duties be 
expected to produce substantial and abiding benefit; and we are happy 
to add, that, so far as we can judge, by no other principle will the Ad- 
ministration be guided in the measure it will propose.” 

_ To the people of England the question is one of very great interest, 
indeed almost of as much importance as our own tariff-reform. Last year 
our exports to the United States amounted to 16,500,000/., and it is said 
that this year will show a considerable increase. If the duties on our ma- 
nufactures, some of which are still far too high, can be brought down to 


& moderate rate, we may anticipate a greater expansion of our trade with | 


the United States than has ever yet been witnessed. 


AUSTRALIAN AND DORSETSHIRE DIETARIES. 
The latest quotations of the rate of labour at Melbourne show that 
farm-labourers obtain 24s. to 35s. per week, with rations ; plough- 
men, 30s. to 40s, per week, with rations.” To an English peasant, who 


“ 


never been accustomed to anything in the shape of good living, the | 


word “rations” may not convey any very definite notion. He will hardly 
Suppose that it means ten pounds of flour, ten pounds of meat, two 
pounds of sugar, and a quarter of a pound of tea per week to each per- 
Son, At present prices in this country, the same quantity of food would 


? cost not less than 10s.; which is more than a labourer in some of the 
Southern counties can earn for the support of himself and family. Ten 
pounds of meat per week gives an annual consumption of 520 pounds for 
each person. This is more than five times the estimated ave amount 
of meat consumed per head by the population of Great Britain. Were 
the consumption of tea and sugar to rise to the same extent in the United 
Kingdom as it is among the agricultural labourers of Australia, we should 
require about 26,000,000 hundredweight of sugar annually, which at 5s. 
per hundredweight of duty, would yield 6,500,000/, to the revenue ; 
while the consumption of tea would rise from 54,000,000 pounds to about 
400,000,000 pounds per annum. 

Some of the doleful letters from unfortunate or fainthearted emigrants 
speak of the “awfully hard work” which the gold-diggers must go 
through in order to obtain a living: but what pity can we bestow upon 
any man who has it in his power, by becoming a labourer, to earn 25s, 
to 35s. a week, and as much wholesome food in addition as he could pur- 
chase with his entire wages in England? “A Dorsetshire Clergyman,” 
in the Zimes of Wednesday, gives an abstract of the income and expendi- 
ture of a labourer in that celebrated county; from which we learn that 
Sir John Tyrell’s “ agricultural prosperity” has not yet penetrated 
to the most important section of the agricultural interest. The case 
given by the Clergyman is that of a man with a wife and four children. 
He earns 8s. a week as day-labourer, and his wife 1s, 6d. by weeding or 





milking. The table of expenditure presents a melancholy contrast to the 
list of provisions furnished to the colonial labourer. 
WEEKLY EXPENDITURE. s. d. 
WemsO- TOME. cc ccrccccccccccscccsscoeccoece 1 0 
6 pounds of bread daily ..... 7 5 
4 pound of candles. ........6cceeeceeeeeeee 04 
BOOP . ccccvcvccccccsccccccccccescecccsscere 04 
2 cmm0s OF BER... cocccccccccccscesscccccces 0 3 


9 4 

This small balance of 2d. a week is all that is left for clothes, fuel, edu- 
cation, and other items. As for meat, cheese, butter, or milk, the Dorset 
labourer must not dream of indulging in such luxuries. Where the Aus- 
tralian labourer has two pounds of sugar and four ounces of tea to himself, 
the Dorsetshire peasant must be content with one ounce of tea for him- 
self and family, and no sugar at all. It would be interesting to compare 
the amount of work performed by a score of starved labourers confined to 
Dorset rations with what the same number of stalwart Australians would 
go through in the same time. A few months ago the Emigration Com- 
missioners were said to be at a loss to get the vessels for Australia suffi- 
ciently filled with emigrants: surely they have never been to Dorset- 
shire ? 





BIRTHS, 

On the 20th July, at Birksgate, near Adelaide, South Australia, the Wife of Arthur 
Hardy, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 23d October, at Shrigley Hall, Cheshire, Mrs. Brabazon Lowther, of a 
daughter, who survived only a few hours. 

On the 28th, at Aston Rectory, Herts, the Wife of the Rev. G. A. Oddie, of a 
son, 

On the 30th, at Weimar, Germany, the Lady of C. F. Rocheid, Esq., of Inverleith, 
county of Mid-Lothian, of a son and heir. 

On the 3let, in Tilney Street, the Viscountess Dalrymple, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the Ist September, at St. George’s Cathedral, Cape Town, John Robert Kin- 
dersley, Esq., Madras Civil Service, to Emma, third daughter of the Hon, Ewan 
Christian, of Cape Town. 

On the 25th October, at Leigh Church, Worcestershire, the Hon. and Rev. George 
Robert Gifford, to Mary Ann Danet, the eldest daughter of Thomas Norbury, Esq., 
of Sherridge, in that county. 

On the 25th, at Lianelly Church, Sir Godfrey Thomas, Bart., of Glamorsan House, 
Clifton, to Emily, eldest daughter of William Chambers jun., Esq., of Lianelly 
House, Carmarthenshire. 

On the 27th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Lord Frederick James Fitzroy, 
third son of the Duke of Grafton, to Catherine Sarah Wilhelmina, youngest daughter 
of the late Rev. William Wescomb, Rector of Langford, Essex. 

On the 29th, at St. George’s Church, Hulme, James Smith, Esq., of Alfred Place, 
Bedford Square, to Mary Anne, relict of the late T. Heywood Rutter, Esq., of Man- 
chester. 








DEATHS, 

On the 5th September, at Abbottabad, near Attock, Captain W. W. Repton, Com- 
mandant of the Third Sikh Infantry, fourth son of the Rev. Edward Repton, Canon 
of Westminster. 

On the 22d, killed in action, at Aurungabad, in an engagement between a detach- 
ment under the command of Brigadier Mayne, which he joined as a volunteer, and 
an Arab force, in the Nizam’s territories, Horace de Berckem Bosworth, Ensign in 
the T'wenty-sixth Regiment Bombay N. I., third son of Thomas Holmes Bosworth, 
Esq., of Westerham, Kent; in his 22d year. 

On the 18th October, at the Rectory, Sunningwell, Berks, the Rev. Henry Bowyer, 
second son of the late Admiral Sir George Bowyer, Bart.; in his 68th year. 

On the 26th, at Hindlip House, the Right Hon. Jane Viscountess Southwell; in 
her 77th year. 

On the 27th, at the Palace, Derry, the Right Rev. Dr. Ponsonby, Bishop of Derry 
and Raphoe; in his 83d year, 

On the 27th, at Queensborough, Drogheda, Joseph Wright, Esq. ; in his 90th year. 

On the 27th, in New Street, Spring Gardens, at the house of her son, Sir Ric 
Mayne, K.C.B., Mrs. Mayne, widow of the late Mr. Justice Mayne, of the Court 
of King’s Bench, Ireland ; in her 89th year. : ‘ 

On the 28th, at his residence in the county of Dublin, Lord Cloncurry; in his 80th 
year. 

“ On the 28th, in Merrion Square, Dublin, the Hon, Lady Levinge; in her 67th year. 

On the 28th, Sarah, widow of the late Mr. Edward Minister, and mother of Mr, 
Edward Minister, of Argyll Place, Regent Street; in her 91st year. 

On the 29th, the Rev. Samuel Pitman, of Oulton Hall, Norfolk, upwards of thirty 
years a Magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant. 

" On the 29th, in Sussex Place, Regent's Park, Charles A. H. Calder, Esq., the 
youngest son of Sir Henry and Lady Frances Calder ; in his 23d year. 

On the 3lst, in Lower Grosvenor Place, Pimlico, the Hon. and Rev. James Norton, 
of Anningsley Park, Chertsey, brother of Lord Grantley, and of the Hon. G. C, Nor- 
ton; in his 44th year. 

On the 31st, at Great Malvern, Valentine, Earl of Kenmare; in his 65th year. 

Lately, at Bermuda, of yellow fever, Frederick Wodehouse, Esq., Captain Royal 
Artillery, third son of the Hon. and Rev. William Wodehouse. 

Ns bl 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Orrice or OrpNancer, Oct. 31.—Royal Regiment of Artillery—Capt. and Brevet 
Major J. G. Walker to be Lieut.-Col. vice Robe, deceased ; Second Capt. R. B. Adair 
to be Capt. vice Walker; First Lieut. W. L. Dumaresq to be Second Capt. vice 
Adair ; Second Lieut. R. H. Newbolt to be First Lieut. vice Dumaresq. : 

Corps of Royal Engineers—Second Lieut. J. P. Cox to be First Lieut. vice Hut- 
chiuson, deceased. 

Wan-orricr, Nov. 4.—3d Regt. of Drag. Guards—Lieut. H. F. G. Coleman, from 
the 12th Light Drags. to be Lieut. vice Hill, who exchanges. 3d Light Drags.— 
Lieut. W. H. Slade, from the 12th Light Drags. to be Lieut. vice Penton, who ex- 
changes. 10th Light Drags.—Lieut. F. T. O. Hopson, from half-pay 3d Light 
Drags. to be Lieut. vice Stapylton, dec. 12th Light Drags.—Lieut. T. Penton, from 
the :*) Light Drags. to be Lieut. vice Slade, who exchanges; Lieut. J. D. H. Hill, 














from the 3d Drag. Guards, to be Lieut. vice Coleman, who exchanges. 4th Light 
Drags.—Cornet H. T. Clements to be Lieut. without purchase, viee Holliday, dec.; 
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Cornet S. R. Jackson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Clements, whose promotion, by 
urchase, on the 12th August 1853, has been cancelled. 3d Regt. of Foot—Capt. KR, 
eville, from the 51st Foot, to be Capt. vice Bridge, who retires upon half-pay. 

4th Foot—Ensign T. Sheppard to be Adjt. vice Robertson, who resigns the Adju- 

tancy only. 18th Foot—Brevet Lieut.-Col. J. Grattan, C.B. to be Lieut.-Col. with- 
out purchase, vice Coote, dec.; Brevet Major C. A. Edwards to be Major, without 
purchase, vice Grattan; Lieut. and Adjt. E. W. Sargent to be Capt. without pur- 
chase, vice Edwards. 19th Foot—Lieut. G. V. Macdonald to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Ashworth, who retires; Ensign R. Wardlaw to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 

Macdonald; W. F. H. Phipps, Gent. to Ensign, by pur. vice Wardlaw. 22d Foot— 

Ensign T. N. Young to be Adjt. vice Bouverie, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 

27th Foot—Gent. Cadet G. 8. White, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, with- 

out purchase, vice Viscount Forth, appointed to the 42d Foot. 42d Foot—Ensign 

Malcolm Drummond Marquis Drummond de Melfort, Viscount Forth, from the 

27th Foot. to be Ensign, vice Ainslie, deceased. 45th Foot—Capt. H. J. Shaw to 

be Major, by purchase, vice —. prom. ; Lieut. R. B. Johnstone to be Capt. by 
urchase, vice Shaw; Ensign J. C. Craigie-Halkett to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
ohnstone; G. C. Close, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Craigie-Halkett; 

Quartermaster R. Power, from the 60th Foot, to be Quartermaster, vice Fitz Gib- 

bon, who exchanges. 56th Foot—Lieut. G. 8. Hanson to be Capt. without purch. 

vice Hare deceased; Ensign W. A. Godley to be Lieutenant, without pur- 

chase, vice Hanson; Gentleman Cadet Henry Fraser Curwen, from the Royal Mil. 

College, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Godley; Gentleman Cadet John 

Daunt, from Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Thackeray, dec. 

60th Foot— Quartermaster L. Fitzgibbon, from the 45th Foot, to be Quartermaster, 

vice Power, who exchanges. 63d Foot—Lieut. F. D. Grey to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Sheldon, who retires; Ensign F. L. Fitzgerald to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 

Grey; J. W. D. Lewis, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Fitzgerald, 64th 

Foot— Lieut. R. C. M‘Crea to be Adjt. vice Bell, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 

74th Foot—Lieut. F. R. Thackeray to be Adjt. vice Falconer, promoted. 89th Foot 

—Staff-Surg. of the Second Class F. Roberts to be Surg. vice M. M‘Dermott, M.D. 

who retires upon half-pay. 92d Foot—Lieut. George William Hamilton, Viscount 

Kirkwall, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Tatnall, who retires; Ensign M. Mecham to 

be Lieut. by purchase, vice Viscount Kirkwall; the Hon. A. Annesley to be Ensign, 

by purchase, vice Mecham. 

Hospital Staff—Assist.-Staff-Surg. R. M‘Wharrie, M.D. to be Staff-Surg. of the 
Second Class, vice Roberts, appointed to the 89th Foot; Assist.-Staff-Surg. T. D. 
Lightbody, M.D. to be Staff-Surg. of the Second Class, vice Blakeney, appointed to 
the Royal Hibernian School. 

Royal Hibernian School—Staff-Surg. of the Second Class E. H. Blakeney to be 
Surg. vice Elkington, deceased. 


a] Aad Aes bd Al 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE, 
Tuesday, November 1, 

PartxersHirs Dissotvep.—Faviell and Maxfield, railway-contractors on the 
Leeds Northern Railway— Balle and Co. St. Dunstan’s Court, Fleet Street, book- 
binders— W. and F. Talbot, Kidderminster, attornies—Johnson and Grave, Black- 
man Street, Southwark, drapers— Dimsdale and Lloyd, King’s Arms Yard, attornies 
—Gibson and Co. Great St. Helen’s, ship-brokers— Williams and Griffiths, Chelten- 
ham, attornies— Bennion and Meredith, Oswestry, surgeons—W. and D. Rose, Wol- 
verhampton, brass-founders— Hulston and Griffiths, Birmingham, timber-merchants 
—Hebblethwaite and Lister, Hudderstield, woollen-cloth-merchants—Simpson and 
Co, Beckermont, Cumberland, manufacturers of spades ; as far as regards R. Atkin- 
son—Spencer and Fletcher, Birmingham, drapers—Allen and Round, Kingewinford, 
brick-makers—Slater and Wright, Whitby, jet-ornament-manufacturers— Holliwell, 
Brothers, Liverpool, opticians; as far as regards C. Holliwell—Dobson and Co. 
Leeds, woollen-drapers—Mee and Humberston, Leicester, manufacturers of fancy 
hosiery— Mower and M‘Evoy, Sheffield, brewers. 

Banknrurpts.—Grorce WinTeR and James Winter, Hastings, builders, to surren- 
der Nov. 11, Dec. 15: solicitors, Marten and Co. Mincing Lane; official assignee, 
Bell, Coleman Street Buildings—Micin Mecxor, Clare, Suffolk, innkeeper, Nov. 
ll, Dec. 15: solicitors, Reed and Co. Friday Street; Sams, Clare; official as- 
signee, Johnson, Basinghall Street-—Ropert Jerrery, Upper North Place, Gray’s 
Inn Road, coach-maker, Nov. 11, Dec. 13: solicitor, Donaldson, Southampton 
Street, Bloomsbury Square; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings— 
Lionet Goipsmitu, Queen Street, merchant, Nov. 11, Dec. 16: solicitors, Reed and 
Co. Friday Street; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Cuanrves Smiru, 
Victoria Road, Kentish Town, victualler, Nov. 12, Dec. 16: solicitor, Ware, Black- 
man Street; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers— James Atcock and 
Ricuaxry Beir, Longton, Staffordshire, auctioneers, Nov. 16, Dec. 14: solicitors, 
a. South Street, Finsbury Square; Motteram and Knight, Birmingham; offi- 
cial assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham—Greoory and Greoory Barrezt, Kidder- 
minster, carpet-manufacturers, Nov. 15, Dec. 13: solicitors, ‘Talbot, and Saunders 
and Son, Kidderminster; Motteram and Knight, Birmingham; official assignee, 
Christie, Birmingham—Hexry Bor, Birmingham, silversmith, Nov. 14, Dec. 
5: solicitor, Partridge, Birmingham; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham— 
Joun Bywater, Nottingham, tailor, Nov. 11, Dec. 9: solicitors, Shilton and Son, 
Nottingham ; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham—Joun Ronerrs, Tividale Wire 
Works, Dudley, wire-drawer, Nov. 14, Dec. 5: solicitors, Bolton, Wolverhampton ; 
Hodgson, Birmingham ; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham—W1Lu1am Krpae, 
Exeter, tailor, Nov. 9, Dec. 8: solicitor, Turner, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, 
Exeter-—-Tuomas Avison, Leeds, stone-merchant, Nov. 11, Dec. 9: solicitor, Clarke, 
Leeds; official assignee, Young, Leeds —Witutiam Twepp te, Liverpool, soap-boiler, 
Nov. 16, Dec. 5: solicitor, Pemberton, Liverpool; official assignee, Morgan, Liver- 
a = Anprew and JonatHan Howanp, Hollinwood, Lancashire, joiners, 

ov. 14, Dec. 13: solicitors, Cobbett and Wheeler, Manchester; official assignee, 
Fraser, Manchester—Joun Hammonp Bevt, Manchester, hosier, Nov. 14, Dec. 5: 
solicitors, Sale and Co. Manchester; official assignee, Pott, Manchester. 

Divipexvs.— Nov. 22, Brown, Brunswick Street, Stamford Street, engineer— Nov. 
22, Russell and Musgrove, Norwich, sack-manufacturers—Nov. 22, Scott, Titch- 
bourne Street, hosier— Nov, 29, Chambers sen. and A. H. Chambers jun. late of New 
Bond Street, bankers— Nov. 24, Edmunds, Tottenham, tailor— Noy. 29, Parker, Ox- 
ford, brewer—Nov. 18, Hildesheimer, otherwise Levi, Woolwich, grocer—Nov. 30, 
Marshall, South Shields, shipowner—Noy. 29, R. and J. Bulmer, South Shields, 
ship-builders—Nov. 30, Mole, Birmingham, victualler— Nov. 30, Cotterill and Hill, 
Walsall, Staffordshire, merchants—Nov. 30, Gray, Wolverhampton, currier— Nov. 
23, Rainford, Liverpool, upholsterer. 

Cextiricatrs.— Jo be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— Nov. 22, Hutchison, Riches Court, Lime Street, ship-broker—Nov. 23, 
Hertslet, Union Court, Broad Street, merchant—Novy. 23, Parkes, Upper Ebury 
Street, Pimlico, corn-chandler—Nov. 23, Black and Cope, Earl Street, Blackfriars, 
iron-merchants—Nov. 25, R. M. and R. Nelson, Darlington, provision-merchants— 
Nov. 25, Fowler, Macclesfield, provision-dealer. 

Deciarations or Divipenpvs.—Thomas jun. Haworth, worsted-spinner; first div. 
of ls. any day; Young, Leeds— Earnshaw, Ashton-under-Lyne, grocer; first div. of 
1s. 34d. any Tuesday; Pott, Manchester. 

Scorcu SkQuEsTRATIONS,— Drummond, Crieff, cattle-dealer, Nov. 11— Holm, Kil- 
malcolm, Renfrewshire, farmer, Nov. 9. 














Friday, November 4. 

PartNersuirs DissoLvep— Botteley and Tildasley, West Bromwich, coal-masters— 
Ogilvy and Strettell, Liverpool, plumbers— May and Keetley, Nottingham, builders— 
E and Son, Burslem, cheese-factors—J. and J.T. Walker, Princes Street, watch- 
makers—W. and J. Hudson, Bradford, Yorkshire, stuffmen—Haley and Newsome, 
Dewsbury, woollen-manufacturers—H. and J. Lancaster, Walsall, iron-masters— 
Lill and Taylor, Nottingham, lace-manufacturers—Potter and Barrow, Manchester, 
yarn-agents—Plant and Woolf, Sandbach, Cheshire, brewers—Hill and Co. Liver- 
pool, ship-smiths—Davies and Chancellor, Reading, grocers—Corrie and Co. Min- 
cing Lane, brokers; as far as regards E. Corrie—English’s Patent Camphine Com- 
pany Hull, tar-distillers; as far as regards J. Watson—Horsfall and Brothers, 

radford, Yorkshire, woolstaplers, and Horsfall and Co. manufacturers; as far as 
regards T. and J. Horsfall—T. and R. Whipp, Bury, curriers—Moss and Newman, 
Newport, Monmouthshire, cabinet-makers—Wail and Trouncer, Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, surgeons—Whitwell and Co. Bristol, ship-brokers—Guedon and 
Co. Middleton, Lancashire, silk-dyers— Blackader and Co. Aldine Chambers, Pater- 
noster Row, booksellers—Nightingale and Son, Manchester, quilt-manufacturers— 
Groom and Huntley, King’s Langley, Hertfordshire, brewers— Wilton and Co, Gray's 
Inn, attornies; as far as regards J, R. Wilton—Anderson and Co. Glasgow, manu- 
facturers. 

Bankrvrpts.—Francis Buspy, Cambridge, brewer, to surrender Nov. 18, Dec. 19: 
solicitors, Wright and Kingsford, Essex Strect, Strand; official assignee, Johnson, 
Basinghall Street—Wittiam Warnincron sen. Upper Berkeley Street West, glass- 
stainer, Nov. 18, Dec. 19: solicitors, Randall and Co, Castle Street; official as- 
signee, Johnson, Basinghall Street—Grorck Turner, St. George’s Place, North 
Brixton, baker, Nov. 15, Dec. 15: solicitors, Hillearys, Fenchurch Street; official 





assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings—Richarp Bauey jun. Hastings, tailor, 
Nov. 17, Dec. 13: solicitor, Yonge, Strand ; official assignee, Edwards, Sam- 
brook Court—Francis Turrrey, Abergavenny, brewer, Nov. 15, Dec. 13: solicitors, 
We-tmacott and Co. Bedford Row; Hellings, Bath; official assignee, Hutton, Bris- 
tol—Ricuarp and Joun Seaton Witson, Hull, stone-masons, Nov. 16, Dec. 14 
solicitors, Shackles and Son, Hull; official assignee, Carrick, Hull. 

Divipenps.—Nov. 29, Brock, Sackville Street, tailor—Dec. 1, Cerrito, Mincing 
Street, merchant—Dec. 1, Brookes, Banbury, printer—Nov. 26, Cocq, Colombo, East 
Indies, merchant—Nov. 14, Shelton, Wellington, Shropshire, saddler—Noy, 28, 
Hunter, Leeds, chemist. 

Certiricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— Nov. 29, Pool, Princes Road, Notting Hill, builder—Nov. 30, Williams, 
Lower Wookey Mills, Wells, paper-maker—Dec. 15, Watts, Yeovil, auctioneer— 
Nov. 25, Mortimer, Bury, Lancashire, silk-dyer. ? 

Decianations oF Divipexvs.— Wilkins, Brighton, builder; second div. of 2s. 6d, 
Nov. 8, or any subsequent Tuesday; Nicholson, Basinghall Street-—Down, Taunton, 
grocer ; first div. of 3s. Nov. 8, or any subsequent Tuesday; Nicholson, Basinghall 
Street—Fletcher, Derby, card-board-manufacturer ; first div. of 2s. 6d. Nov. 5, and 
three subsequent Saturdays; Harris, Nottingham—Goldsmith, Nottingham, tailor ; 
first div. of 4s. 6d. Nov. 5, and three subsequent Saturdays; Harris, Nottingham— 
Butterworth, Mansfield, grocer; first div. of 2s. 6d. Nov. 5, and three subsequent 
Saturdays ; Harris, Nottingham—Nelson and Co. Darlington, provision-merchants; 
first div. of lls. any Saturd Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Frazer, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, corn-merchant; final div. of 119-40d. any Saturday; Wakley, Newcastle- 


upon-Tyne. 
PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. Monday. Tuesday. Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday, 
—_—._|_ —__ -—_ | ——_ 


















































































































3 per Cent Consols... iin ae a 95) 949 
Ditto for Account . -| 93 | 94 8 O49 
3 per Cents Reduce -| 923 | 936 | » 93 | 934 
34 per Cents .... ve} OAR 95§ | 4 96) 953 
Long Annuities . ee 5) 5} + _ 53 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent 209 212 5 216 24 
India Stock, 104 per Cent,... —_ 247 = 249 ; 
Exchequer Bills, 2¢. per diem .. o- par 4pm 5pm. | 4pm. 
India Konds 3} per Cent....... ecccecses 1 dis. | 2 dis. 2 dis. _ | 2 pm. 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian,... -+-5 p. Ct — | Mexican..... soveeeesd p. Cty 263 
Beigia’ -44— | 94h exd. | Mississippi. — 
Ditto.... er) — | New York — 
Brazilian .. 5— — Peruvian... 72 
Buenos Ayres Sf — 58 Portuguese, 7 
Chilian ...... 6 = _— Dito. seeeeee 383 
Danish . 56=— 103 Russian ...... 113 
DItto . cocccecesscccecaces 3— _—_ Ditto ...ceeee 99 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) ..24 — 634 Sardinian ..... 93 
DittO ..cccccccecccccceseed —= 94} Spanish .........+++ eves 445 
French .. 8 = —_ Ditto New Deferred... 21g 
Ditto ....+eseces occcecces 44 —- 100f. 50c. | Ditto (Passive)..... . eecee 4} 
Massachusetts (Sterling) .5 — | Venezuela ....ccececereceee BT lead 324 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— SAN KS— 
Bristol and Exeter ...+e.se++ eee 96 Australasian.........scccseceee| 7 
Caledonian ........ eeses 53 British North American, ee! —_— 
Edinburgh and Glasgow .....+++ 60 Colonial ...ceccseceeeses 16} 
Eastern Counties ...... 123 Commercial ef London .. +e) — 
Great Northern ,.......- 82 London and Westminster ..... +! 3 
Great South. and West. Ir 12 London Chartd. bak. of Australia) 16 
Great Western ....seceeecees . 804 London Joint Stock....+s+++++ +! —_— 
Hull and Selby ...... 108 National of Ireland ... — 
Lancashire and Yorksh 64} National Provincial. | ts. 
Lancaster and Carlisle .......+.+. BHA Provincial of Lreland | 48 
London, Brighton, & South Coast. 964 Union of Australia, . | 76) 
London and Blackwall, .... evcoee 8 Union of London,.....-+eeee2++! 15} 
London and North-western . losg Mines— } 
Midland .....cccsccececceccccecs } 61 Brazilian Imperial .....++++++++) 6} 
Midland G t Western (Ireland) _—— Ditto (St. John del Rey). 35 
North British .......-+sese0e+ nial 285 Cobre Copper ....... owe 42 
Oxford, Wor. and Wolverhampt n| Sot Colonial Gold ... ee } 
Scottish Central......sseeeeseeee) —— Nouveau Monde. ..seceesererers 1h 
South-eastern and Dover 604 MISCELLAN EOUS— | 
South-western .......- 73 Australian Agricultural ........) 323 
York, Newcastle, and bk ick... 64 Canada .......cee00- eeeee ae 
York and North Midland ........ ds Crystal Palace . e 6 
Docks— General Steam. — 
East and West India. .....+.++++- — Peel River Lan d ral ..| 5a 
London ,..... eevee ! 110 Peninsular and Oriental Steam .| 70 
St. Katherine | 95 Royal Mail Steam........ coccce! 4 
Victoria ..6.+0+05 * —— | South Australian .....+seeeeees | 37 
BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes£107 10 0... 0 0 @ 
Foreign Goldin Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 © | Iron, Welsh Kars, 817 6.. 000 
New Dollars ....... ccccecevecesess v0 0 0 Lead, british Pig..... 23 0 0... 0 0 6 
Silverin Bars, Standard ........++- © 0 O | Steel, Swedish Keg... 16 0 0., 000 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, November 4, 


s 868. | &. s. s. s. | 4s. 5 
601066 | Rye ..ereee. S8tod2 | Maple..... 52to 53 | Oats, Feed.. 23 to 24 
66—70 Marley ..... 28—382 White .... 56—60 ‘ine .. 24-20 
62 — 66 | Malting .. 42—44 Boilers ... 60—68 Poland ... 27—29 
6i—68 | M coe © Beans, Ticks. 40— 42 Fine .. 29—30 

i 2 Old. + 42—46 Potato .... 28—29 
Super. New. 74—82 | Peas, Hog .. 46—50 | Indian Corn, 37—42 Fine ., 29-30 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. WEEKLY AVERAGE. 








Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. For the Week ending October 29. 
Wheat,... Gis. 5d. yO vescese 388. Sd. | Wheat... 698. 14.1) Rye...csoese 408. 10d. 
Barley.... 38 9 Beans ++» 45 © | Barley ..... 4 Beans ...... 48 4 
Oats...... 23 2 Peas .....2. 46 1 | Oute ooeeee J Peas,....... 51 10 

FLOUR. } PROVISIONS. 
Town-made .....+0000+ per sack 75s. to 78s. | Butter—Best Fresh, lds. 0d. per doz. 
BECONS ...ccccccccceceserceses 72 75 | Carlow, 4f. 15s. to 4/. 18s. per cwt. 


72 | Bacon, Irish .....++++.-per 


Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 69 
Norfolk and Stockton . oes 66 69 | Cheese, Cheshire ...+ 
American .. -P rrel 32 — 40 Derby Plain 
Camadian ....ceceeccececees — 40 Hams, York ... 
Bread, 9}4. to ' Eggs, French, per 


















BUTCHERS’ MEAT, 


Newoats anp LeapEnuact.* SMITHFIELD.” Heap or CattLe a? 
s. d, .4& « & 





8 s. a, sd. 6. a. Smiruriecpo. 
2 8to3 4to3 8 we. 2 Btod 2tod 6 Friday. Monday. 
3 GO—4 O—4 4 seco 4 4—410—5 2/ Beasts, 906 ..006 5,393 
3 0-4 0—4 3 4—4 O—4 6! Sheep . 3,930 ..... 25,710 
3 8—4 8—5 44 4 8—5 0} Calves, 346 .csee 4 
00-0 0-0 00 0 O O| Pigs... 310 «+++ 





=— 0 _ 
k the offul, per 5 Ib. 


r 











| WOOL. - 
231s. to 273s. |Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib, 16d. to 174, 

+ 294 — 400 | Wether and Ewe.....+.--se+0008 1 — 15 
. 210 — 260 |Leicester Hogget and Wether,... 13 — 134 
0 — O |Skin Combing....... eecceee anne ce = Re 










Choice ditto . 
Sussex ditto .. 
Farnham ditto.. 











HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CuMmMBERLAND. SMITHFIEL®. 
++ 110s. to 1lis. . +. 108s. to 110s. 





Wuirtrcnartt. 
Hay, Good .... 















Inferior... 40 — 9 9 — 95 84 

NOW eeeee o— o— 0 - 4 
Clover ...seeeee «. 126 —132 11s —120 —— 
Wheat Straw ..... coccces 2 = 46 coccccccccee 28 — 3 = 


OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. P 

Rape Oll .cccceeeeeeeeesperewt. £2 0 0 /Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. 1s. Od, to 28. > . 
Refined .... pee i: Congou, fine ....ssseeee0 4i- ; Z 

Linseed Oil .. oosee 9 9) Pekoc, tlowery.....- ccce 4 = 

Linseed Oil-Cake per 1000 14 0 0 * In Bond—Duty Is. 104. per + 

Candles, per dozen . 7s. 0d. to Os. Od. | Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. Od. to 2 =. 

Moulds, per dozen . ds, Od. to 88. G4. | Good Ordinary ....+e+8++++ 46s. Fs 7 o. ° 
Coals, Hetton...... ° + 24s, Od. | Sugar, Muscovado, per ewt... 23s. i _— 

TCOS. ceerereeees eeaccesseeces 245. Od. | West India Molasses ...++ 17s. 64, to 183.9 « 
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LYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Atrrep Wiican. 

‘owpay, and during the week, the new Extravaganza 
called THE CAMP AT THE OLYMPIC; in which will appear 
Messrs. A. Wigan, Emery, F. Robson, Cooper, and Galli ; 
Mesdames A. Wigan, Stirling, P. Horton, Chatterly, E. 
Turner, and Wyndham. After which, an Original Drama, 
in Three Acts, called PLOT AND PASSION. Principal cha 
racters, Messrs. F. Robson, Emery, Leslie,Cooper, White, and 
A. Wigan; Miss E. Turner and Mrs. Stirling. Box-office open 
from 11 to4. Doors open at 7, and commence at Half-past 7. 
Stalls, 5s. ; Boxes, 4s. ; Pit, 2s. ; Gallery, 1s. 

x ra ike 
SOCIETY, 


ACRED HARMONIC 
EXETER HALL.—CONDUCTOR, Mr. COSTA.—The 
TWENTY-SECOND SEASON will commence on Farpar, 
Novemper 11, with a performance of Handel's Coronation 
Anthem, “Zadok the Priest,” the Dettington Te Deum, 
and Mozart's Service, No. 12. Vocalists—Miss Birch, Miss 
Dolby, Mr. Benson, and Mr. Lawler. Tickets, 3s. 5s.or 10s. 6d 
each. The subscription is one, two, or three guineas per 
annum. During the past season there were eleven subscrip- 
tion concerts. Subscribers to this Society also enjoy the 
privilege of attending the rehearsals in the large ha ub- 
scriptions received at the Society's office, No. 6, in Exeter 
Hall, daily, or on Friday evenings during the rehearsals, from 
eight till ten o'clock The above will be su sded by Han- 
del’s Samson, (in which Madame Viardot Garcia will sustain 
the part of Micah,) on Farpay, Novemver 25th, to de followed 
by the customary performance of the Messiah, early in De- 
cember, all being subscription Concerts. 
, r > 
OCIETY FOR 
AMENDMENT of the LAW.—The FIRST MEETING 
of the Session 1853-4 will be held on Monpar Evenina, 
Nov. 7, at the Society's Rooms, 21, Regent Street. The chair 
will be taken at 8 o'clock p. m. precise 
By order of the Council, GEORGE TENNANT 
= pyeTe) . 
CHUL, PROFESSOR OF 


R. AL’ 
the GERMAN, ITALIAN, and FRENCH LAN- 













































GUAGES and LITERATURE, Member of the Philok 1 
Society of London, Examiner to the Royal College of Precep- 
tors, HAS REMOVED to No. 2, Chandos Street, Cavendish 





Square. Pupils have the option of studying two languages, 
in the same lesson or in alternate lessons, at their own, or at 
the Doctor's residence. 


HARING CROSS HOSPITAL, West 
Strand.—The AID OF THE AFFLUENT is earnestly 
solicited for this Hospital, which stands greatly in need of 















PROMOTING THE | 


assistance. Besides an unlimited number of sick and disabled | 
poor, more than 2000 ¢ nt are annually brought 





ni 
to it for relief, (« ases being received at all hours by night 
and by day,) and upwards of 100 beds are constantly provided 
for in-patients. The Charity is entirely dependent upon vo 
luntary contributions and the le, sof departed benefactors 
Subscriptions are thankfully received by the Secretary, at 
the Hospital; and by Messrs. Daummonps, Messrs. Courrs, 
and Messrs. Hoane; by the Rev. the Vicar of St. Martin’s and 
Rector of Covent Garden; and through all the principal 
bankers. JOUN ROBERTSON, Hon. Sec. 


YHESTER AND HOLYHEAD RAIL- 
WAY.—COMMUNICATION between ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, and IRELAND, vii HOLYHEAD. 











Notice is Hereby Given, that on and after the Ist Decem- 
ber 1853, the Through Booking Arrangements for Passengers 
will be confined exclusively to the EXPRESS VESSELS of 
the CHESTER and HOLYHEAD COMPANY, which leave 


By order, J. 0. BINGER. 
General Manager's Office, Chester, 24th October 1853. 
TEW ZEALAND.—FREDERICK 
YOUNG and CO.’S Line to follow the “ Duke of Port 
land.”"—For Auckland, Wellington, and Canterbury, the 
splendid new Clipper-built Ship, BALNAGUITH, (belonging 
to Messrs. D. Dunpan and Sons,) A 1,13 years, 900 Tons. A. 
Ssrra, H.E.1.C.8. Commander. Lying in the East India Docks 
To be despatched the 10th December. This magnificent ship is 
expected to make the passage in 80 days; thereby offering a 
most unusual opportunity to parties proceeding to the Colony. 
For freight or passage, apply immediately to Freoraicn 
Youne and Co. 9, Adelphi Terrace, or 74, Cornhill, London 
SHIP WANTED TO CONVEY 


HER MAJESTY'S MAILS TO AUSTRALIA. 























The Postmaster General hereby gives notice that he will be 

ready on Tvespary, the 15th Novemprnr, before one o'clock 
to RECEIVE TENDERS for the CONVEYANCE of 

MAILS to AUSTRALIA, by Steamers or Sailing Vessels, on 
the ith Decemnen Next, the Port of Departure to be that of 
London, Liverpool, Southampton, or Plymouth. Such ships 
to be classed A | at Lloyd's. 
um of One Thousand Pounds will be paid by the Post- 
master-General for this voyage to Australia; and persons 
tendering will be required to specify the number of days in 
which they will undertake to deliver the maiis at their desti 
nation, subject to penalties for delay, cither in departure or 
arrival. 

Other things equal, the preference will be given to that ten 
der which specities the shortest time for the service 

ll tenders must be made on the printed form provided for 
the purpose, which, with the conditions attached, may be 
obtained on ap,lication at the Secretaries’ Office, London, 
or at the Post-office of Liverpool, Southampton, or Ply- 
mouth, 

Tenders must be delivered at the Secretaries’ Office, Lon- 
don, and none can be received after the day and hour above- 
mentioned. 

The owner of the ship, or an agent duly authorized in wri- 
ting, must attend at the General Post-office on the day and at 
the hour appointed for the receipt of tenders. 

General Post-oftice, October 1553 

ONTRACT FOR COPPER. 
Department of the Storckeeper-General of the 
Navy, Somerset Place, 3d November 1853. 

The Commissioners for executing the Office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
do hereby give notice, that on Tvxspay, the 15th Insrant, at 
one o'clock, they will be ready to treat with such persons as 
may be willing to Contract for supplying her Majesty's Dock- 
yard at Chatham with 

200 TONS OF ENGLISH TOUGH CAKE COPPER. 
Half to be delivered in one month, and the remainder in two 
months. A form of the tender may be seen at the said office. 
No tender will be received after one o'clock on the day of 
treaty, nor will any be noticed unless the party attends, or an 
agent for him duly authorized in writing. 

Every tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty, and bear in the left hand corner the words “ Tender 
for Copper,” and must also be delivered at Somerset Place 
accompanied by a letter signed by two responsible persons, 
engaging to become bound with the person tendering, in the 
sum of 5000/., for the due performance of the contract. 


> 7 + rAY a 7 
OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT AND 
PILLS infallible remedies for bad legs.—Mr. Charles 
Cook, grocer, Chipping Norton, suffered many years with a 
bad leg. on which were many frightful running wounds, pro- 
mounced by the faculty incurable; his strength was re- 
duced so much by the continual disc harge, that he appeared 
beyond human aid, and even his friends relinquished all hopes 
his recovery: at this crisis he was recommended to try 
Holloway's Ointment and Pills, which in a very short time 
Produced a change for the better. In three months his leg 
was completely cured, and his health has remained unimpair- 
ed ever since. Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor Hot- 
Lowar's Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 





























TL > <1 - a) 
BAS K OF DEPOSIT, 7, St. Martin's 
Place, Trafalgar Square, London.—PARTIES desirous 
of INVESTING MONEY are requested to examine the Plan 
of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest may be 
obtained with perfect Security. Interest p»yable in January 
and July. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses free on application. 









ie rh) TaTr 7 > 

CHILLES LIFE INSURANCE 

4 COMPANY, 25, Cannon Street, City.—The advantages 

offered by this Society i Economy, and lower 
rates of Premium than most other offices. 

No charge is made for Policy Stamps or Medical Fees. 
Policies indisputable. 

Loans granted to Policy-holders. 

For the convenience of the working classes, Policies are is- 
sued aslow as 20/. at the same rates of premium as larger 
Volicies. 

Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on ap- 
tion to HUGH B. TAPLIN, Secretary 




















INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 
ae Al , ry 
[{OUSEHOLDERS LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, tb and 16, Adam Street, Adelphi 

This Company is framed to meet the desire of those who seck 
without speculation, safe and profitable investment for large 
or small sums, at a higher rate of interest than can be obtained 
from the public funds, and on as secure a basis. 

The capital of 250,000l. is divided, for the convenience of 
investment and transfer, into M. shares, of which 10s. only 
will be called. 

The present rate of interest upon the paid-up capital is 5 
per cent, which will continue to be paid, until a higher rate 
can be judiciously declared. 

The Directors are prepared to receive applications, between 
the hours of 10 and 4, at the Company's Offices, 15 and 16, 
Adam Street, Adelphi. R. HODSON, Secretary 

a . , _pPN LD rr 
QOLICITORS' AND GENERAL LIFE 
wR ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

52, Chancery Lane, London 
SURSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION 

Tus SocirTyY PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ADVANTA 

The security of a subscribed Capital of ONE MILLION 

Exemption of the Assured from all liability 

Premiums affording particular advantages to young lives. 

Participating and Non-Participating Premiums 

In the former EIGHTY PER CENT or FOUR-FIFTHS of 
the profits are divided amongst the Assured triennially cither 
by way of addition to the sum assured, or in diminution of 
Premium at their option 

No deduction is made from the four-fifths of the profits for 




















interest on Capital, for a Guarantee Fund, or on any other 


account. 

POLICIES FREE OF STAMP-DUTY 
BLE, except in case of fraud. 

At the General Meeting, on the 31st of May last, a BONUS 
was declared of nearly Two rea Cexr per annum on the 
amount assured, or at the rate of from THIRTY to upwards of 
SIXTY per cent on the Preminms paid, 

POLICIES share in the Protits, even if ONE PREMIUM 
ONLY has been paid 

Next DIVISION OF PROFITS in 1556 

The Directors meet on Tucaspays, at 2 o'clock. Assurances 
may be effected by applying on any other day, between the 
hours of 10 and 4, at the Office of the Society, where prospec- 
tuses and all other requisite information can be obtained 


CHARLES JOUN GILL, 8 etary 
R ENT 

vv Incorporated under the 7th and Sth Victoria, 
Capital, 100,000l. 3, Charlotte Row, Mansionhouse, 
Established 1550. 


and INDISPUTA 





ap. 110, 
London. 





Trustees. 
T. Brassey 56, Lowndes Square 
J. H. Lioyd, Esq. 1, King’s Bench Walk, Temple 


W. 5. Hodgkinson, Esq. 50, Upper Thames Street. 
C. W. Johnsen, Esq. F.R.S. Gray's Inn and Croydon 
James Ridgway, Esq. 169, Piccadilly 
Directors 
Lemuel Brockelbank, Esq. M.A. Blackheath, Kent 
Edward Conder, Esq. 78, Upper Thames Street 
W.5. Hodgkinson, Esq. 50, Upper Thames Street 
C. W. Johnson, Esq. F.R.S. Gray's Inn and Croydon 
Henry J. Maxwell, Esq. 9, Wimpole Street 
Hon. W. Napier,1, Lower Belgrave Street, Eaton Square. 
James Ridgway, Esq. 169, Piccadilly 
Frederick Twynam, Esq. Bishopstuke, Hants 
Birmingham Branch, 4, Newall Street 
Manager—C. W. Elkington, Esq 
Owners of property, trustees, and others, can have policies 
of assurance granted them for securing the punctual payment 
of their rents and incomes on a day certain, whether the 
same shal] then have been collected or not; or a certain in- 
come from property fora fixed period, whether wholly oc- 
cupied or not, 
The Policies of Assurance granted by this Society secure 
To landlords and trustees the payment, on a day certain, of 
rent so long as the property remains occupied ; 
Or a certain income from property, the management of the 
same being placed in the hands of the Society 
To the clergy or to iay impropriators, the receipt, on a day 
certain, of the amount of their tithe rent-charge,; 
To mortgagees and mortgagors the panctual receipt of their 
interest and surplus income 
The Society also undertakes the collection of rents, at a 
moderate percentage, without guarantee, paying over im 
mediately the amounts collected ; and will, in all « , for 
the © renience of landlords, trustees, mortgagees, and 
others, undertake the entire management of property, keep 
ing down all outgoings, superintending the necessary repairs, 
and reletting. 
No charge for policies or preliminary expenses of any kind 
Forms of proposals, and other particulars, may be obtained 
on personal or written application at the Society's Offices, 3 
Charlotte Row, Mansionhouse, London. 
INO. LYON, Sec. 
TKINSON and BARKER’S ROYAL 
4 INFANTS’ PRESERVATIVE.—Mothers, call at your 
druggist’s, and purchase a bottle of the above. It is the best 
medicine in the world for infants and young children, for the 
prevention and cure of those disorders incident to infants; 
affordiag instant relief in convulsions, flatulency, affections 
of the bowels, difficult teething, &c. &c., and may be given 
with safety immediately after birth. It is no misnomer cordial 
—no stupefactive deadly narcotic—buta veritable preserva- 
tive of infants. Mothers would act wisely in always keeping 
it in the nursery. Prepared only by Roneart Banker, How- 
don, near Manchester, Chemist to her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria,) in bottles, at 1s. 1jd. 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each. 
CAUTION .—Observe the names of “ Atkinson and Barker” 


on the Government stamp. 
DISLN- 


SIR WILLIAM BURNETT 

FECTING FLUID.—The best concentrated “ CHLO- 
RIDE of ZINC."—Great Reduction of Price !—The merits 
of this Fiuid, invencved by Sir W. Burnett, M.D. F.R.S. &e. 
for the disinfection of sick-rooms, clothing, linen, Ac. ; 
the prevention of contagion ; the preservation of animal 
matter from putrescence ; the purification of bilge-water, 
ceaspools, drains, water-closets, &c. are now so well known 
t» the public as to render comment unnecessary. Sold at the 
Office, 18, Cannon Street, City, London ; and by Chemists, 
Shipping Agents, and others, throughout the United King- 
dom, in Imperial Quart Bottles, at 2s. 6d. ; in Pints, at ls. 34.; 
in Half-Pints at 9¢.; and in bulk at 6s. per Gallun. Caution. — 
Beware of imitations.—The only genuine Disinfecting Fluid is 
sealed over the cork with the inscription, “Sir Wm. Bur- 
pett's Disinfecting Fluid,” and accompanied with numerous 
testimonials of the highest order, and instructions for its use. 
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T° THE MUSICAL WORLD. 
MUSIC BOUND for Two-anp-Sixrence, and 
Tunee-axo-Stxrence per Volume. 
Specimens to be seen at 85, St. Martin's Lane, Trafalgar 8q. 


] E LA RUE and Co.’s INDELIBLE 
RED LETTER DIARIES for 1854, with Electro-Gilt 


Pencils, printed on a newly patented Metallic Paper, are now 
ready, and can be had from all respectable Stationers. 


I E LA RUE and Co.’s improved PA- 
TENT PLAYING CARDS, the new patterns for the 
season are now ready. 








DELA RUE and Co.’s PATENT AL- 
BION INKSTAND possesses great advantages over 


others, from the extreme simplicity of the arrangement, by 
which a regulated dip of clean ink is secured 


> ry > 
TEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—AII the 
4 best NEW WORAXS may be had in succession from MU- 
DIEB'S SELECT LIBRARY by every Subseriber of One 
Guinea per annum, and by all First Class Country Subscribers 
of Two Guineas and upwards. For Prospectuses apply to 
Cuaantes Enwarp Mupis, 510, New Oxford Street. 
r > r ‘ , 
NOW READY, GRATIS, AND POST- 
4 FREE.—A LIST of the PRINCIPAL NEW WORKS, 
and New Editions, recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY. Also a List of Works withdrawn from circulation, 
and offered to the Librarians of Literary Institutions and 
others at greatly reduced prices for cash. Cuartes Eowarp 
Mvoig, 510, New Oxford Street 


. r 

( SLER’S TABLE GLASS, CHANDE- 

LIERS, LUSTRKES, &c.—A large and choice assortment 
of the newest and richest designs, at moderate prices, always 
on view; also an extensive variety of glass ice dishes, ice 
plates, and every article in glass required for ice. A large 
stock of ornamental flower-vases, Furnishing orders in 
glass executedwith despatch F. and C. Osten, 44, Oxford 
St.; manufactory, Broad St., Birmingham, Established 1807. 











NESSES. NICOLL, REGENT STREET. 
4 —In England, or from France and Germany, the 
talent in cutting, workmanship, and materials, are secured 
for the use of gentlemen by this firm, who combine excel- 
lence with economy, as illustrated in the PATENT T 
GUINEA PALETOT, sold in the Country and Colonies by 
their recognized Agents, but in London, ONLY at CORN- 
HILL, and the Principal Dépot in the centre of REGENT 
STREET, viz. Nos. 114, 116, 118, and 120 


cITL , . 
BEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
COLDS and RHEUMATISM are damp seats, and the 
free use of black, slimy-looking garments, as uncomfortable 
as they are unsightly, and which are warranted to keep wa- 
ter out, but not to prevent their wearers becomins saturated 
with perspiration. Fortunately, as Waterproofs are neces- 
sary for this climate, this unhealthy clothing is now rendered 
altogether unnecessary, as Messrs. NICOLL guarantee a dry 
seat with all their Patent Rough Travelling Coats, by means 
of an Air Cushion completely concealed in the skirt 
PALETOTS and other Over-coats present their usual 
gentlemanly appearance, and will also turn off any amount 
of native drizzle or foreign torrent, and yet the material is 
sufficiently porous as to permit the emission of light evapo- 
ration, which may be readily perceived by breathing through 
the same to the surface of a mirror, and at the same time its 
powers to resist any body of water by a cup or a pailful being 
poured over any part of the garment 
PALETOTS are Two and Three Guineas each, and HUNT- 
ING COATS, CAPES, WRAPPERS, & n every shade of 
colour and good quality of cloth, may be had in London only 
of the Patentees, H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, 
Regent Street ; and 22, Cornhill 


ff ENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE- 

IRONS.—Buyers of the above are requested, before 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW- 
corner of Newman Street), Nos. 1 
They are the 



























ling, to visit 





finally dec 
ROOMS, % 
and 2, 





Newman Street, and Perry's Place 


| largest in the world, and contain such an assortment of PEN- 


DERS, STOVES, RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL 
IRON MONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere ther 
for variet novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
Bright Stoves, with bronzed ornaments and 
two sets of bars, 2/, lds. to OI. 10s.; ditto, with ormolu orna- 
ments and two sets of bars, 5!. 10s. to 12/. 12s.; Bronzed Fen- 
ders complete, with standards, from 7s. to 3/.; Steel Fenders 
from 2. l5s. to 6.; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 
2/. 15s. to 7/. 7s.; Fire-irons, from 1s. 9d. the set to di. 4s. Syl- 
vester and all other Patent Stoves, with radiuting hearth- 


























plates. All which he is enabled to sel! at these very reduced 
charges, First—From the frequency and extent of his pur- 
chases ; and Secondly—From those purchases being made ex- 


clusively for cash. 


[Pst -COVERS and HOT- WATER 
DISHES inevery material, ing hag ty, and of the 
patterns. in 








newest and most recherché Dish-Covers, 6s. 


| the set of six; Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 27%. 2d. the set of six; ele- 





gant modern patterns 3d. to 57s. 6d. the set; Britannia 
metal, with or without silver-plated handles, 73s. to 110s. 6d. 
the set ; Sheftield-plated, 10/. to 16/. 10s, the set; Block Tin 
Hot-Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 13s. to 19%.; Bri 
tannia metal, 20s. to 72 Sheftield plated, full size, 9/. 10s 


iat. 
, . > . r 

G AS CHANDELIERS AND 

WN BRACKETS.—The increased and increasing use of 
Gas in Private Houses has induced WILLIAM 8. BURTON 
to collect from the various manufacturers all that is New and 
Choice in Brackets, Pendants, and Chandeliers, adapted to 
offices, passages, and dwelling-rooms, as well as to have some 
designed expressly for him; these are now ON SHOW in one 
of his TEN LARGE ROOMS, and present, for novelty, 
variety, and purity of taste, an unequalled assortment. They 
are marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate with those 
which have tended to make his Ironmongery Establishment 
the largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, viz. from 
12s. 6d. (two light) to Sixteen Gaineas 


AMPS OF ALL SORTS AND PAT- 
4 TERNS.—The Largest, as well as the Choicest Assort- 
ment in existence of PALMER'S MAGNUM and other 
LAMPS, CAMPHINE, ARGAND, SOLAR, and MODERA- 
TEUR LAMPS, with all the latest improvements, and of the 
newest and most recherché patterns, in ormolu, Bohe n, 
and plain glass, or papier miché, is at WM. 5 BURTON'S, 
and they are arranged in one large room, so that the patterns, 
sizes, and sorts can be instantly selecte 
PALMER'S CANDLES, §}4. a pound.—Palmer's Patent 
Candies, all marked “ Palmer.” e ¢ 
Single or double wicks .....- 
Mid. size, 3 wicks....... 
Magnums, 3 or 4 wicks ........ ‘ a 
nglish Patent Camphine, in sealed cans.. 6 
Best Colza Oil .......++.. °  @ = 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON HAS TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS, (all communicating,) exclusive of the Shop, devoted 
solely to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON MON- 
GERY, (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and Japan- 
ned Wares, Iron and Brass Kedsteads,) so arranged and classi - 
fied that purchasers may easily and at once make their selec 
tions. 
Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 
39, OXPORD STREET, (corner of Newman Street); Nos 1 
and 2, NEWMAN STREET, and 4 and 5, PERRY'S PLACE, 























0 8} per pound 
09 ” 





% ” 
0 per gallon 
0 
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AW BEVIEW, for NovEeMBER. 


1, The Bridgewater | em. 

2. The Smyth Case. 

3. Parliamentary Reform. 

4. Partnership. 

5. Statute Law Commission. 

6, Letter from Lord Brougham to Lord Denman. 
7. The Law as to Privateers’ Letter from Marque. 
8. The Law Reform of the Next Session. 

9. Selection of Adjudged Points. 
10. Charity-Trusts Act. 

Srevens and Norton, Bell Yard. 


ORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
No. XXXIX. Novemper, price 6s.—ConTENTs : 

Life and Times of Madame de Stael. 

Protestantism in Italy, 

American Novels, 

Wycliffe. 

Language and Literature of Modern Greece. 

Candlemaking and Christianity. 

Domestic Service—Nelly Armstrong. 

The Royal Society of London. 

9. Religious and Political Relations of Russia. 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kennepy. London: HamILron, 
Apams, and Co. Dublin: J. M*Grasman. 


With Two Steel Engravings, price One Shilling, 
QHARPE'S LONDOS MAGAZINE, 
for Novemper, Contains 
Harry Coverdale’s Courtship. By Frank Fairlegh. 
My Old Lodge r. Illustrated. 
Holidays in Berkshire. By Angus B. Reach. 
The Man who does not Rememb r his Origin. 
Michael Angelo and the Mission of Art. By A. Saffi. 
Recollections of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Notices of New Books, &c. &c. 
Vierve, Hat, and Virrve, 25, Paternoster Row. 


OGG’S INSTRUCTOR. 


No. V. for NovempBer, price One Shilling. 





PUPP Pe tem 








Contains: 1. Modern British Orators. No. IT. R. 
B. Sheridan. By George Gilfillan—2. The Vision of 
Rolf Ganger. By Thomas Smibert—3. Decimal Coin- | 


age, Weights, and Measures—4. Helen Grahame— 
5. ** Speech -day ” at Christ’s Hospital—6. The Caper- 
cailzie, or Cock of the Woods—7. Love in Idleness; 
or the Double Error. Part V.—8. Shooting Stars and 
Meteors—9. Memoranda by a Marine Officer. Super- 
vised by Abel Log—10. Recent Discoveries in South 
Africa—l1. John Ruskin—12. Intercepted Epistle, &c. 
Edinburgh : J. Hocc. London: Groompripce & Sons. 





MPORTANT ALTERATION in RAIL- | 


WAY TRAINS for NOVEMBER. — See the 
A BC RAILWAY GUIDE for this Month. 
Sixpence. 
London : 
Booksellers and News Agents, 
Stations. 
ON THE RECENT DISCLOSURES IN THE 
BIRMINGHAM GAOL. Price 4d. 
HARGE DELIVERED TO THE 
GRAND JURY of the BIRMINGHAM SES- 
SIONS, October 20th, 1853. By M. D. Hitz, Esq. 
Q.C. Recorder. 
London : Loneman and Co.; Birmingham : Waicur- 
son and Bex; and all Booksellers. 


~~ NEW. WORK = pont PHILOSOPHY OF 
HE TEMPLE OF EDUCATION : 


W. Tweepre, 337, Strand; and sold by all 
and at the Bailway 








| 





Just published, 8vo. 1s. 
HE DECIMAL COIN AGE. A Letter 
to the Rt. Hon. the Ch llor of the Exchequer, 
advocating, as a preliminary step, the Issue of a Five- 
Farthing Piece. By A. Mi-warp, Esq. 
London: Grorer Bett, 186, Fleet Street. 


THE NEW WORK ON AUSTRALIA. 
This day is published, price 10s. 6d. bound, 
LADY’S VISIT TO THE GOLD- 
DIGGINGS OF AUSTRALIA, in 1852-’3. 
Written on the Spot. By Mrs. Caarues Cracy. 

“ The most pithy and entertaining of all the books 
that have been written on the gold-diggings.”— Literary 
Gazette. 

* One of the best guides to Australian emigrants 
yet issued.” — Messenger. 

Hvrsr and Biackert, Publishers, Successors to 
Henny Corsurn, ¥, 13, Great M: arlborough Street. 











Volume I. is now ready, price 6s. of th 
HEAP REISSUE of “E VELYN ’S 
DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE.” 

To be completed in Four Monthly Volumes, price 
only 6s. each, bound, printed uniformly with the last 
edition of ** Pepys’s Diary.” 

“ We rejoice to welcome this beautiful and compact 
edition of Evelyn—one of the most valuable and inte- 
resting works in the language—now deservedly re- 
garded as an English classic.”— Examiner. 

Published for Hexry Coinurn, by his Successors, 
Hurst and Biackerr, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


Price 8s. 6d. cloth 
HE BOY’S OWN BOOK: a complete 
Encyclopedia of all the Diversions—Athletic, 
Scientific, and Recreative—of Boyhood and Youth. 
New Edition, greatly enlarged, with numerous addi- 
tional Engravings. 
Davin Boevs, Fleet Street. 





TO BE OBTAINED AT .* CIRCULATING 
By the Author of ‘* The Great Metropolis,” “* Random 
Recollections of the Lords and Commons.” 

] ECORDS OF A RUN THROUGH 

CONTINENTAL COUNTRIES; embracing 
and Italy. By James Grant, Esq. 
London: Grorce Rovriepor & Co. Farringdon Street. 


LIBRAR 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth extra, 
Holland, France, Germany, Switzerland, The Savoy, 





NEW WORKS by THE LATE LADY DOHERTY, 
Now ready, in small 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 


ALES. By the late Lady Dounarr. 
The ** STORM,” and “ BLIND WILLIE,” 
published separately by the Society for Promoting 

Christian Knowledge. 
Also, by the same Authoress, (just published,) 
1, A MANUAL of PRIVATE DEVOTION. 2s. 6a. 
2. A CATECHISM for LITTLE CHILDREN. 4d. 
3. THOUGHTS on BAPTISM. 2d. 
Rivinotons, Waterloo Place. 








Now ready, at all the Librari aries, in 3 vols. 
HE SES; a New Novel. 
By the Author of ** The History of a Flirt,” &c. 
so, now w ready, in 3 vols. 
ILIE FO RD: a Family History. 
By the Author of ** John Drayton.” 
*** Ailieford’ is the autobiography of the clever writer 
of ‘John Drayton.’ It is a deeply interesting tale.” 
Britannia. 
“A most charming and absorbing story, sure to com- 
mand a wide —— "— Critic. 
so, just ready, in 3 vols. 
¥. NEW Nov EL, by the Hon. Henry 
[ entitled HIGH AND LOW; 
S AND CHANGES. 
Biacketr, Publishers, 






éuanc 
Hurst and 





Successors to 


| Henry Coisvrn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


Price | 





HE NEW NOVELS PUBLISHED 
ON MR. BENTLEY'S NEW PLAN. 
1. MARGARET; or Prejudice at Home and its Vic- 


tims. 2 vols. 7s. [l0s. 6d. 
2. BEATRICE. By Carwerrye Stxcrarr. 3 vols. 
3. WILKIE COLLINS’S BASIL. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 


4. WALTER EVELYN; or the Long Minority. 3 


| vols. 10s. 6d. 


5. CYRILLA,. 
3 vols. 10s. 6d. 
To be followed on the 15th by 

6. EMILIA CARLEN’S JOHN; or a Cousin in the 
Hand is worth Two Cornets in the Bush. 2 vols. 7s. 
And on the 30th by 
a City Autobiography. 2vols. 7s. 
New Burlington Street. 


By the Author of ‘* The Initials.” 


7. MAUD: 
Ricnarp BENTLEY, 








| NEw WORKS PUBL ISHED THIS 


being results of the strivings of a Teacher ~ } 


the True Idea and Practice of Education. By T 
Pornstne. Illustrated by Plates and Diagrams, bad. 
8vo. price, Parts 1 and 2, 1s. 6d. each, Part 3, 2s. 6d. ; 
or complete, cloth boards, 6s. 

a Tuxosacp, 26, Paternoster Row. 





Fourth Thousand, One Shilling, 


HE RESULTS OF THE CENSUS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN IN 1851; with a De- 


scription of the Machinery and Processes employed to | 


obtain the Returns. Also an Appendix of Tables of 

Reference. By Epwarp Cursuire, Fellow of the Sta- 

tistical Society, and one of the Secretaries of the Sta- 

tistical Section of the British Association. 

London: Jonun W. Parker & Sox, 445, West Strand. 
*,.* May be had through any Bookseller. 


On the Ist of January 1854, will be commenced, the 
New Aynorarep Epition of the 





] 


NGLISH POETS. By Rozerr Bett, | 


4 Author of “* The History of Russia,” “* Lives of 
the English Poets,” &c. 


To be published in Monthly Volumes, Foolscap Oc- 


tavo, price 2s. 6d. each, combining those features of | 


research, typographical elegance, and economy of price, 
which the present age demands. The text will be care- 
fully collated, and accompanied by Biographical, Criti- 
cal, and Historical Notes. 
ent of the rest; ; chronological sequence will not 
observed in the issue of the works, but will be adjusted 
by general titlepages on the completion of the series. 

The Series will commence with the Works of DRY- 
DEN, the first volume of which will appear on the Ist 
of January 1854: to be followed on the Ist of February 
by a Poet of an earlier period. 

The Inrropvcrory Votume, containing a SKETCH 
OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY, will 
be published in the course of the year. 

London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, == Strand. 


Just published, price 10s. boar 
( N THE MANAGEMENT pa DIS- 
ORDERS of INFANCY and CHILDHOOD. A 
Treatise embracing Management during the Month, 
Nursing, Food, Weaning, Moral Management of Chil- 
dren; also, Directions to Young Mothers, the most 
approved Prescriptions for Children’s Complaints, &c. 


J T. J. Granam, M.D. Member of the Hoyal College 
Surgeons of England. 





London : Published by Simexin, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Stationer’s Court; and Teco and Co. 85, Queen Street, 
Cheapside. 


By the same Author, lately published, Eleventh 


Edition, with additions, price 
2. MODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. A com- 
rehensive Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, and 


nts. 
f all the medical guides that have come to our 
en this is by farthe best. For fulness and ¢ 


mi 


pleteness = = —_ the palm to Dr. Graham's. a 
Banner, Aug. | 


b 
Each Poet will be independ- | 


| SOMERVILLE’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


AY. 
ALFRED BUNN IN AMERICA. 2 vols. 21s. 


2" PROFESSOR CREASY ON THE ENGLISH | 
CONSTITUTION. 9s. 6d. 
3. ARTHUR KENYON’S LE’ — from SPAIN 





to his NEPHEWS at HOME. 2s. 6d. 
4. JAMES SMITH’S LIGHTS. ‘AND SHADOWS 
~ ARTIST LIFE. 10s. 6d. 


. Dr. LIEBER ON SELF-GOVERNMENT. lis. 








OR LIFE’s | 





| 
| 
| 


' turalist.. .. 


THE LIFE AND REMAINS OF THEODORE | 
HOOK - 5s 
7. THE HON. Mrs. NORTON’S UNDYING 
ONE. 2s. 6d. And just ready, 


8. CHALMERIANA; COLLOQUIES WITH Dra. 

CHALMERS. By Joux Joseru Gurney, 2s. 6d. 

Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


MURRAY’S RAILWAY READING, 
This day, with Wood-cuts, feap. 8vo. 1s. 


ISTORY OF THE GUILLOTINE. 
By the Right Hon. Joun Witson Croker. Re- 
printed, with Additions, from the ‘* Quarterly Review.” 
The last volume published contained 

ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS: Historical and 
Romantic. By J. G. Lockmarr. 
To be followed by 
A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE 
EGYPTIANS. By Sir J. G. WiLkrnson. 
Wood-cuts. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





ANCIENT 
With 500 





‘bee’ AND POPULAR EDITIONS 
OF STANDARD AUTHORS. 

ere INTELLECTUAL POWERS. 

6s. 6d. 

ABERCROMBIE on the MORAL FEELINGS. 4s. 

DAVY’S SALMONIA. 6s. 

DAVY’S CONSOLATIONS in TRAVEL. 6s. 

REV. GEORGE CRABBE'S LIFE. 3s. 

COLERIDGE’S TABLE-TALK. 6s. 

COLERIDGE’S GREEK CLASSIC POETS. _ 5s. 6d. 


BELL ON THE HAND. 7s. 6d. 

LAYARD'S POPULAR ACCOUNT of NINEVEH. 5s. 

WILKINSON’S POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE 
ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. (Shortly.) 

ery GLEANINGS IN _ NATURAL HISTORY. 
6s. 6d. 


JESSE'S SCENES and OCCUPATIONS of COUN- 
TRY LIFE. (Shortly.) 
PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT. 7s. 6d. 
SOMERVILLE’S PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 10s. 6d. 
12s, 


| JAMES’S EDITION OF SOP’S FABLES, 2s. 6d. 





HEBER’S POETICAL WORKS. 7s. 6d, 
REJECTED ADDRESSES. 5s. 

BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 8 vols. 2s, 6d. each. 
MAHON’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 5 vols. 6s. each. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “TWO YEARS BEFORE 
THE MAST.”—Price 5s. cloth, 
HE SEAMAN’S MANUAL; contain- 
ing a Treatise on Practical Seamanship; with 
Plates, a Dictionary of Sea Terms, Customs and Usages 
of the Merchant Service, Laws relating to the Practical 
Duties of Master and Mariner. By R. H. Dawa jun. 
Sixth Edition, revised and corrected in accordance 
with the most recent Acts of Parliament. By J 
Brown, Esq Registrar-General of Merchant Seamen. 
Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 
KING'S INTEREST TABL “eo 
y Edition, strongly bound, Svo. 
ABLES OF INTEREST AT’ FIVE 
PER CENT for any Sum, advancing by single 
pounds from 1 to 365; thence by Hundreds and by 
Thousands to Ten Thousand Pounds from One Day to 
365 Days, and by Months to Years. Also, Tables for 
calculating Interest at Four per Cent; Commission 
from One Eighth to Five per Cent; a Time Table, Xc. 
By Joseru Kuve, of Liverpool. 
Loneman and Co. and Davin Bocvur, London; Ro- 
BINsonS, Liverpool. 


NATURALIST’S RAMBLES on the 
DEVONSHIRE COAST. By P. H. Gossr, A.L.S. 
Author of “ The Ocean,” “* A Naturalist’s Sojourn in 
| Jamaica,” &c. With 28 Lithographic Platey? some co- 
| loured. Post 8vo. 2s. 
“This isa beautifuland acceptable book; as inte- 





} resting to the scientific naturalist as to the unscientific 
| lover of nature in all her endless variety 


Those 
of our readers who know Ilfracombe will enjoy the 
vivid descriptions of scenery interspersed throughout 
these pages. Hillsborough, and Wildersmouth, the 
Torrs, Watermouth, terrible Morte, and shelly Barri- 
cane, are names which sound most sweetly to our 
ears; and we follow our author over well-known and 
much-loved ground, fit resting-places for his philoso- 
phically poetic mind. To seekers of pleasure at 
the sea-side with cultivated minds, we he artily recom- 
mend this charming book, as a most useful and de- 
lightful companion.” — Atlas, July 9, 1853. 

“*The author certainly renders his subject attrac- 


| tive; he does not weary even with his minutest details. 


His work is comprehensive and minute. It will be 
amusing to the general reader, and useful to the na- 
. His descriptions of the scenery of De- 
von are graphic, and have almost the effect of a pic- 
ture.”’— Standard, June 23, 1853. 

“His description of scenic nature is exceedingly 
rich; his observations are replete with truth and beau- 
ty; and the power and chastity of his language, espe- 
cially when describing the rich treasures of some fa- 
vourite tide-pool, are such that the reader involuntarily 
pauses to read, and that again and again, the descrip- 
tive beauties of the ‘miniature ocean," whose won- 
drous fairy-like fragile forms become increasingly beau- 
tiful when seen through the medium of a ‘ naturalist’s 
soul’; especially of one who never fails to connect its 
associations with the Great Author of all.”—Brigh‘on 
Gazette, June 30, 1853. 

** We can speak well of Mr. Gosse’s scientific attain- 
ments; he seems at home on all subjects . . . . espe 
cially in a keen sense of natural scenery, whic h he has 
great power in describing.”— Christian Remembrancer, 
July 1853. 

“Mr. Gosse communicates knowledge in a mode pe- 
culiarly attractive; with precision enough to satisfy 
the most learned, and with eloquence enough to excite 
the most apathetic. . His‘ pen-pictures’ of the 
scenery in North Devon are such chi: arming morceaux 
that we could wish they had occupied a larger space 
in the volume ; while over all his descriptions . . . . 18 
breathed a spirit of piety so pure and fervent . . 
that we rise from its pages better, it may be hope d, as 
well as wiser than before.” —Globe, July 14, 1853. 

“ This pleasing and instructive work is notas system- 
atic treatise on zoiilogy, but a consecutive narrative. 
In this winning guise the author has endeavoured to 
elucidate some of the most wonderful mysteries of the 
creation... .. The plates are executed with much 
artistic skill, and the work is in the highest degree at- 
tractive and instructive.”"—Britannia, July 9, 1853. 

“Mr. Gosse has, with unusual felicity, ‘combined 
the a with the scientific.”— English Churchman, 
Aug. 11, 1853. 

a Nighy useful a companion. "— Gardener's 
Chronicle, July 23, 185: 

“We shall do our readers a service at this season, 
when so many are seeking health and relaxation by the 
sea-shore, by directing their attention to this very 
pleasing and useful work... . . The book is full of 
genial and graphic descriptions of marine animals, in- 
terspersed with an abundance of carefully made and 
detailed scientific observations ; particularly as regards 
the Polypes and Meduse. Mr. Gosse gives some of 
the best descriptions of the peculiar ‘ thread-cells’ of 
these animals we have met with.”—<Anna's of Nat. 
Hist., Sept. 1853. 

Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 
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ALBEMARLE Street, November 1853. 
MR. MURRAY’S 
FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


1. 
HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTI- 


ANITY;; including that of the Popes to the Pontificate 
of Nicholas V. By Rev. H. H. Mumay, D.D. Dean 
of St. Paul’s. 3 vols. 8vo. 


9 

A MANUAL OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, to the Pontificate 
of Gregory the Great: for general readers as well as 
for Students in Theology. Iy Rev. J.C. Roserrson. 
8vo. 


3. 

WORKS OF OLIVER GOLD- 
SMITH: a New Library Edition, now first printed 
from the last editions which passed under the Author's 
own eye. Edited by Perer Cunninonam. 4 vols. 
bvo. 


4. 

THE SPEECHES IN PARLIA- 
MENT OF THE LATE DUKE OF WELLING- 
TON. Collected and arranged with his sanction, by 
the late Col. Gurwoop. 2 vols, 8vo. 

5. 

SILURIA; or a View of the Silurian 
and other Primawval Rocks, and their Imbedded Re- 
mains. By Sir Roperick Murcnisoy. With Map 
and Plates. 8vo. 

6. 

HIMALAYAN JOURNALS; or 
Notes of an Oriental Naturalist in Bengal, the Sikhim 
and Nepal Himalayas, the Khasia 
By Dr. J. D. Hooker. With Maps and Illustrations. 
2 vols. Svo. 


7. 

LIFE IN ABYSSINIA; during a 
Three Years’ Residence and Travels in that Country. 
By Mansrietp Parkyys. With Map and IIustra- 
tions. 2 vols. 8vo. 

8. 

HANDBOOK of ARCHITECTURE. 
Being a concise and popular Account of the different 
Styles prevailing in all Ages and Countries of the 


World. With a Description of the most Remarkable 
Buildings. By James Ferevson. With 1000 Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 


9. 

TREASURES OF ART IN GREAT 
BRITAIN; being an Account of the chief Collections 
of Paintings, Sculptures, MSS. Miniatures, &c. in this 
Country. By Dr. Waacen. 3 vols. 8Svo. 

10. 

HISTORY OF THE DUTCH, FLE- 
MISH, FRENCH, AND SPANISH SCHOOLS 
PAINTING. From the German of Kueier. 
by Sir Epmunp Heap, Bart. With Illustrations from 
the most remarkable Pictures. 2 vols. 
(Uniform with KuGier’s Iratian Scnoo.s.) 


11. 

ESSAYS—CHIEFLY AGRICUL- 
TURAL, SPEECHES, &ec. By the late Tomas Gis- 
BornE, M.P. With a Memoir of his Life. Post 8vo. 

12. 

THE EARLY HISTORY OF YU- 
CATAN, from its Discovery to the Close of the 17th 
Century. By C. Sr. Joun Fancourt. With Map. 8vo. 

13. 
THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS; 


a Popular Account, abridged from his Larger Work, 


By Sir J. G. Witkixson. With 500 Wood-cuts. 2 vols. | 


Post 8vo. 


SUNLIGHT 


14. 


THROUGH THE 


MIST; or Practical Lessons drawn from the Lives of | 


Good Men, intended as a Sunday Book for Children, 
Bya Lady. l6mo. 
15. 

BEAUTIES OF BYRON—PROSE 
AND VERSE. Selected by a Clergyman. Feap. 
8vo. (Forming a volume of “ Murray's Rattway 
ReapinG.”) 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF | 
GREECE: with Supplementary Chapters on the Li- 
terature, Art, and Domestic Manners of the Greeks. | 
By Dr. Wa. Smirn. With Maps and Wood-cuts. 
Post 8vo. 
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17. 

A LIFE OF HORACE. By! 
Rev. H. H. Mirman, Dean of St. Paul's. Illustrated 
with Views of Localities, and Coloured Borders. 8vo. 


18, 
THE 


CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES COMPARED WITH OUR OWN, 
By H. S. Tremenneere, Esq. Post 8vo. | 


19. 

STORIES FOR CHILDREN. | 
Selected from the History of England. New and | 
Cheaper Edition, with 24 Wood-cuts, l6mo. 

20. 


OF FAMILIAR} 





HANDBOOK 
QUOTATIONS, chiefly from English Authors, A New 
Edition, with an Index. Feap. 8vo. 

21. 

SCENES AND OCCUPATIONS OF 
COUNTRY LIFE; with Recollections of Natural His- 
tory. By Epwanp Jesse. Third and thoroughly re- 
vised Edition. Wood-cuts. Feap. 8vo. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Mountains, &c. | 


OF | 
Edited | 


Post S8vo. | 


| feggi of Crescentini, Xc. 


65, Cornhill, lst November 1853. 


MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, and Co. have the pleasure to an- 
ss nounce that they will shortly publish 


A NEW POEM by the Author of “Tart Roman.” 





WORKS OF 


Vol. I. 
Wood-cuts, 2/, 2s. 


Vol. IT. 


Vol. III. THE FALL. 


*“* The ‘Stones of Venice’ is the production of an 
earnest, religious, progressive, and informed mind. 
The author of this essay on architecture has condensed 
into it a poetic apprehension, the fruit of awe of God 
and delight in nature—a knowledge, love, and just 
estimate of art—a holding fast to fact and repudiation 
of hearsay ; an historic breadth, and a fearless challenge 
of existing social problems—whose union we know not 
where to find paralleled.” —Speetator. 

* To Mr. Ruskin art has a deep moral and religious 
significance, both in its uses and in its connexion with 
the character and condition of the artist. Every touch 
is, for him, the thought of a human intellect, and the 
voice of a human heart. He seems to kiss the very 
footsteps of that art of which he is the great exposi- 
tor.” — Times. 

** No one who has visited Venice can read this book 
without having a richer glow thrown over his remem- 


9 





MODERN PAINTERS. 


Imperial 8vo. Vol. I. 5th Edition. 


PRE-RAPHAELITISM. 


Svo, 2s. sewed, 


oo 
: 


8vo. ls. 


THE SEA STORIES. 


numerous Wood-cuts. 


With 12 Plates. 


18s. cloth. Vol. Il. 3d Edition. 


** A pamphlet on the doctrine and discipline of the Church of Christ.” 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


MR. RUSKIN. 





1. THE STONES OF VENICE. 


Now complete in Three Volumes, imperial 8vo. with 53 Plates and numerous Wood-cuts, drawa by the Author. 
Price 5/. 15s. 6d. in embossed cloth, with top edges gilt. 


*,* Each Volume may be had separately, viz. 


THE FOUNDATIONS. 


With 21 Plates, and numerous 


Imperial 8vo.with 20 Plates, and 
Price 2/, 2s. 


Price 1/. 11s. 6d. 


brances of that city; and for those who have not, Mr. 
Ruskin paints it with a firmness of outline and vivid- 
ness of colouring that will bring it before the imagi- 
nation with the force of reality.""-—-Literary Gasette. 

“Mr. Ruskin’s work cannot be read by any one 
without improvement to his moral sense and mental 
discipline. It has an indestructible value. It tells us 
the truth on much where it greatly imports us to be 
informed. The eloquence of the book is extraordinary.” 

- Examiner. 

**No man amongst us has brought to art-criticism 
so much of rare genius as Mr. Ruskin.” —British Quar- 
terly Review. 

“ A noble work by one of the most earnest thinkers 
of our day and the most eloquent writer upon art.” 
— Eclectic Review. 

** This book is full of fine things, and of true things.” 
—Athenrum. 


SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. 


With Fourteen Etchings by the Author. 


Imperial 8vo, L. 1s, cloth. 


10s. 6d. cloth. 


5. THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. 


With 22 Illustrations by Ricuarp Dov te, 


NOTES on the CONSTRUCTION of SHEEPFOLDS. 


2s. 6d. 


Britannia, 





This day is published, in 8vo. with Mars and ILtvsrrations, price l4s. cloth, 


THE RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK SEA 


| IN THE AUTUMN OF 1852; 


| WITH A VOYAGE DOWN THE VOLGA, AND A TOUR THROUGH THE COUNTRY 
OF THE DON COSSACKS. 

By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Author of a “ Journey to Nepaul.” 

| WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


To be had of all Booksellers. 





ARNOLD'S CLASSICS—SOPHOCLIS (CEDIPUS 
TYRANNUS., 
In 12mo. price 4s. 

| QPOPHOCLIS GEDIPUS TYRANNUS. 
‘ With English Notes, from the German of 
ScuntipEwtn, by the Rev. H. Browne, M.A. Preben- 
dary of Chichester. Forming a Volume of “ Arnold's 
Classics.” 

| Rrvinetronrs, Waterloo Place. 

Of whom may be had, edited by the Rev. T. K. ARnorp, 

with English Notes, uniformly printed, 

1, The AJAX of SOPHOCLES, 3s.—2. The PHI- 

LOCTETES, 3s.—3. The C2EDIPUS COLONEUS, 4s. 

—4, The ANTIGONE, 4s. 





| "NEW EDITION OF THE ANABASIS BY AR- 


NOLD AND BROWNE, 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 6s. 6d. 
’ENOPHON’S ANABASIS. With 
d English Notes, translated, with Additions from 
the German of Dr. Herrier, by the late Rev. T. K. 
Arnon, M.A. Rector of Lyndon, and the Rev. Henry 
Browne, M.A. Canon of Chichester. Forming a New 
Volume of Arnold's School Classics. 
Books IV. to VII. of this edition are contained in 
Mr. Arnokd’s Fourth Greek Book. 
Rivinectons, Waterloo Place. 
Lately published, by the same Editor, 
VIRGILIL ZZNEIS, With English Notes from 
Diibner. 6s. 
TEGG’S SINGING PRECEPTOR, 
Oblong, sewed, price 2s. 6d. 
EGG’S IMPROVED SINGING PRE- 
CEPTOR; containing the Rudiments of Music 
clearly explained --Classification of the Registers of the 
- Voices— Full Instruction for Acquiring a Proper Style 
and Method of Vocalization— Exercises, Intervals, &c.; 
also, Six Exercises abridged from the celebrated Sol- 
By James F. Haskins, Esq. 
Editor of ** Tegg’s Pianoforte Preceptor.” 
Also, New Editions of 
TEGG'S ACCORDIAN PRECEPTOR, price 2s. 
——.__ FLUTE PRECEPTOR, price 2s. 
———._ PIANOFORTE PRECEPTOR, price 3s. 
VIOLIN PRECEPTOR, price 2s. 
CONCERTINA PRECEPTOR, price 2s, 
Free by post. 
London: Wittiam Teoo and Co. 85, Queen Street, 




















Cheapside. 


PINDER ON THE ORDINATION SERVICE, 
In small 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
\ EDITATIONS AND PRAYERS ON 
pt the ORDINATION SERVICE for DEACONS. 
By the Rev. Joun H. Pixper, M.A. Principal of the 
Wells Theological College, and Canon of Wells Cathe- 
dral. Rivinotons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1, SERMONS FOR THE HOLYDAYS OF THE 
CHURCH, . 6d. 

2. SERMONS ON THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. Third Edition. 6s. 

3. The CANDIDATE for the MINISTRY. 5s. 
PIFFERI AND TURNER'S NEW INTRODUC- 
TION TO ITALIAN. 

In 12mo. price 5s. 6d. 

\ he FIRST ITALIAN BOOK: on the 

Plan of the Rev. T. K. Anwoun's First French 
took. By Signor Pirreni, Professor of Italian, and 
Dawson W. Turner, M.A. Head Master of the Royal 
Institution School, Liverpool. 

Rivinotons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the late Rev. T. K. Arnold, 
M 





M.A. 
1. The FIRST FRENCH BOOK, on the Plan of 
Henry’s First Latin Book. Third Edition. 5s, 6d. 
2. The FIRST GERMAN BOOK, upon the same 
plan. Third Edition. 5s. 6d. 

CHEAP UNIVERSAL HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS, 
Just published, 264 pages, price 2s. bound 
()ULLINES OF UNIVERSAL HIs- 

TORY. In3 parts. Part I. Ancient History; 
Part Il, Middle Ages; Part III. Modern History. 
Edited by H. Wurre, B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. 
*.* This Work is designed to supply the want of a 
Text-book containing a general outline of Universal 
History, and to serve also as an Introduction to Dr. 
White's larger Work. 
Dr. White’s other School Histories : 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 463 pages, 
6d. 





FRANCE, 389 pages, 3s. 6d. 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 689 pages, 7s.; or in 3 


parate Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 
SACRED HISTORY, 187 pages, ls. 62. 
ENGLAND for Junior Classes, 180 pages, 1s. 6d. 
SCOTLAND for Junior Classes, 160 pages, ls. 6d. 
Edinburgh: Oxiver and Born. London: SrMpKix, 
Manrsuatt, and Co. 
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WILLIAM S. ORR and Co.’s 
LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


ILLUSTRATED ATLAS of GENE- 
RAL GEOGRAPHY. 53 Maps. Revised by A. Perer- 
MANN. Letterpress by the v. T. Mrtner. Impe- 
rial 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 1/. lls. 6¢.; half-bound rus- 
sia, 1/. 15s. 


The ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 
PHY. Constructed by A. Perermann, F.R.G.S. 
With Descriptive Letterpress, &c. by the Rev. T. 
Miner, M.A. F.R.G.S. Imperial 4to. cloth, price 21s. ; 
half-bound russia, 1/. 5s. 


A DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS of AS- 
TRONOMY, and of PHYSICAL and POLITICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. By the Rev. T. Muitner, M.A. 
F.R.G.S. Royal 4to. cloth, price lJ. lls. 6d.; half- 
bound russia, 1/. lis. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK of SONGS for 
CHILDREN. With Engravings from Designs b 
— Fosrer. Imperial l6mo. price 3s. 6d, clot 
gilt. 


BON GAULTIER’S BOOK of BAL- 
LADS. With Illustrations by Doy_r, Crowavitt, 
and Lercn. Third Edition, imperial l6mo. price 
8s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


CARPENTER’S WORKS on NATU- 
RAL SCIENCE. 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY; a Comprehensive 
Sketch of the Principal Forms of Animal Structure. 
} am several hundred Engravings. Post 8vo. cloth, 


ZOOLOGY, and INSTINCT in ANIMALS; a 
Systematic View of the Structure and Habits of the 
Animal Kingdom. In 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY and BOTANY: 
the Structure and Organs of Plants, their Charac- 
ters, Uses, &c. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, ASTRONOMY, 
and HOROLOGY. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


CUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM. A 
New Edition. With Additions by Dr. Canrenrer and 
Mr. Westwoop. Illustrated with very numerous En- 
gravings on Wood, and 34 on Steel, by Lanpsrer and 
others. Royal 8vo. cloth, price 2ls.; coloured Plates, 
1l, 11s. 6d. 


EMERSON’S ESSAYS, LECTURES, 
oy ORATIONS. Complete Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth 
gilt, 5s. 


FLOWERS and their POETRY. By 
J. Srevenson Busunan, M.D. and Devra, of “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine.” Illuminated borders, cloth gilt, 
3s. Gd. 


The GALLERY of NATURE. By the 
Rev. T. Mitner, M.A. F.R.G.S. In royal 8vo. cloth, 
price 18s.; morocco, 1/, lls. 6d, 


GREECE : Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
Historical. By Curisrorner Worvsworrn, D.D. 
With a History of the Characteristics of Greek Art, Il- 
justrated by Grorce Scuarre jun. Imperial 8vo. cloth. 
A New Edition, carefully revised. Price 1/, lls. 6d. ; 
morocco elegant, 2/. 5s. 


HOYLE’S CARD 
FAMILIAR. Cloth gilt, 1s. 


DIAMOND BRITISH CLASSICS. A 


series of Miniature Editions of the most admired Eng- 

lish Authors, Each volume elegantly bound in blue 

cloth, gilt, ls. 

Akenside’s Poems. 

Bacon's Essays. 

Burns's Poems 2 vols. 

Butler's Hudibras. 

Byron's Select Poems. 

Castle of Otranto. 

Cowper's Poems, 2 vols. 

Crabbe and Richardson. 

Dodd's Beauties of Shakspere. 
2 vols. 


GAMES MADE 


Leland's Demosthenes. 2 vols. 
Miiton’s Paradise Lost. 
Milton's Paradise Regained, 
and other Poems. 
More’s Sacred Dramas. 
Paul and Virginia. 
Pope's Poetical Works. 2 vols. 
Prior's Poetical Works. 2 
vols. 
Rasselas. 
@Dryden's Virgil. Shenstone's Poems. 
Dryden's Poetical Works. 2) Sorrows of Werter. 
vols. Sommerville and Mason. 
Elizabeth, or the Exiles of | Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. 
Siberia. heodosius and Constantia. 
Falconer’s Shipwreck, Thomson's Seasons, and 
Smith's Sonnets. Bloomfield’s Farmer's Boy. 
Gay's Fables and other Poems. | Vicar of Wakefield. 
Gifford and Canning’s Poems. | Watts’s Lyrics and other 
Goldsmith and Beattie. 
Gray and Collins. 
Grahame and Logan. 
Gulliver's Travels, 2 vols, 
Lyttleton and Hammond's 


and 


Poems. 
White's (Kirke) Prose Re- 
mains. 
White's (Kirke) Poetical Re- 
mains. 
Poems. Young's Night Thoughts. 
The Publishers have prepared a neat Mahogany Case, 
with glass door, fitted to hold a set of the Classics. 
Price 8s. each. 


The LADY’S CLOSET LIBRARY. 
By the Rev. Rozexrr Puiur. Feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, 
each 2s. 6d. 

1. The MARYS; or the Beauties of Female Holi- 
ness. 

2. The MARTHAS; or Varieties of Female Piety. 

3. The LYDIAS; or the Development of Female 
Character. 


4. Se HANNAHB; or Maternal Influence on 
ons. 














The LAND WE LIVE IN; with 443 
Wood-cuts, and 24 steel Engravings. 4 vols. in 2, 
imperial 8vo. 1/. 10s. 


Mrs. LOUDON’S WORKS on BOTA- 
NY and GARDENING. New Editions, carefully re- 
vised and corrected. These volumes contain beautiful- 
ly coloured Drawings of above 1700 of the choicest 
species of Garden and Green-house Plants and Wild 
Flowers; with Descriptions and full Directions for 
Cultivation. 

In 4to. cloth lettered, price 1/. 15s.; half-bound, 

morocco, gilt edges, 2/. 2s. 

The LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN of ORNA- 
MENTAL ANNUALS. In 48 coloured Plates, 
containiug upwards of 300 Figures of the most 
showy and interesting Annual Flowers. 






In 4to. cloth lettered, price 2/. 2s.; half-bound 
morocco, gilt edges, 2/. 10s. 

The LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN of ORNA- 
MENTAL BULBOUS PLANTS. In 58 coloured 
Plates, containing above 300 Figures of the most 
desirable Bulbous Flowers. 


In 4to. cloth lettered, price 3/.; half-bound 
morocco, gilt edges, 3/. 8s. 
The LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN of ORNA- 
MENTAL PERENNIALS. In 90 coloured Plates, 
containing 500 Figures of Hardy Perennial Flowers. 





In 4to. cloth lettered, price 1/. 11s. 6¢.; half-bound 
morocco, gilt edges, 2/. 

The LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN of ORNA- 
MENTAL GREENHOUSE PLANTS. In 42 co- 
loured Plates, and containing about 300 Figures of 
the most desirable Greenhouse Plants. 


In 4to. cloth lettered, price 2/7. 2s.; half-bound 
morocco, gilt edges, 2/. 10s. 
BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. In 60 Plates, 


containing 350 Species, beautifully coloured. 





A HISTORY OF BRITISIC BIRDS, 


Indigenous and Migratory; including their Organiza- 
tion, Habits, and Relations; Remarks on Classitication 
and Nomenclature; an Account of the principal Or- 
gans of Birds, and Observations relative to Practical 
Ornithology. Illustrated by numerous Engravi nd 
Wood-cuts. By WILLIAM Macotiiiveay, A.M. F.R. 
Professor of Natural History, Marischal College, Aber- 
deen. In 5 vols. demy 8vo. price 2/. 10s. cloth. Vols. 
4 and 5, which contain the ‘* Water Birds,” may be 
had separately, price 18s. each vol. 













PHYSICIAN’S HOLYDAY, The; or 
a Month in Switzerland in the Summer of 1848, By Sir 


Joun Fornes, M.D. F.R.S, Physician to her Majesty's 
Household. Cloth, 6s. 


READINGS IN POPULAR 
LITERATURE. 
A SERIES OF BOOKS IN ALL BRANCHES OF 
LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 
Adapted for Popular and Family Reading. 
IRELAND SIXTY YEARS AGO. Third Edition. 
The WORLD in its WORKSHOPS: an Exami- 


nation of the Fabrics, Machinery, and Works of Art 
in the Crystal Palace. In Two Parts. By Jamus 
Wart, 

IRISH POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. By W. 
R. Wipe. 

TEN YEARS in AUSTRALIA. By the Rev. D. 
Mackenzir, M.A. With an Introductory Chapter, 
embracing the latest Information regarding the Co- 
lony. Third Edition. 

The GOLD-DIGGER in AUSTRALIA. 
Rev. D. Mackenzir, M.A. 

The GOLD-REGIONS of AUSTRALIA. 
SAMUEL MossMAN. 

HISTORY of GOLD-DISCOVERIES. By James 
Warp. 

GEORGE ROBERT FITZGERALD: HIS LIFE 
and TIMES. 

RAMBLING RECOLLECTIONS of a SOLDIER 
of FORTUNE. By W. H. Maxwe tt, Esq. Author 
of ** Stories of Waterloo,” &c. 

The SLINGSBY PAPERS. A Selection from the 
Writings of Jonarnan Frexke Surnossy, Esq. 

The SOLAR SYSTEM; or the Sun, Moon, and 
Planets. By J. R. Hryp, F.R.A.S. 

BURTON and its BITTER BEER. By J. Sre- 
venson Busunan, M.D. Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians of Edinburgh ; Author of ‘* Miss Mar- 
tineau and her Master,” ‘‘ Hom@opathy and the 
Homeopaths,” &c. 

CHRISTIANITY in CHINA; its Origin, Present 
Progress, and Future Prospects; with a full Ac- 
count of the Insurrection; and a Description of the 
New Christian Emperor and his four Kings. De- 
rived from authentic political and religious sources. 


ls. each. 


By the 


By 





PAXTON’S MAGAZINE of BOTANY ; 
and Register of the most beautiful Flowering Plants 
which have been added to our gardens during the last 
sixteen years. With upwards of 700 Engravings, care- 
fully coloured from Nature. 16 vols. bound in half- 
morocco, cloth sides. Reduced to 20/. 


POULTRY BOOK, The: comprising 
the Characteristics, Management, Breeding, and Me- 
dical Treatment of Poultry; being the results of Per- 
sonal Observation and Practice of the best Breeders, 
including Captain W. W. Hornby, R.N. Edward Bond, 
Esq. Thomas Sturgeon, Esq. and Charles Punchard, 
Esq. By the Rev. W. Wixcrretp, Honorary Secretary 
of the Cornwall Poultry Society, and G. W. Jonnsoy, 
Esq. Honorary Secretary of the Winchester Society for 
the Improvement of Poultry. With 22 Pictures of the 
most celebrated Prize Birds, by Harrison Werte, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, price 1. 1s, 


RICHARDSON’S RURAL HAND- 
BOOKS. 
Price ls. each. 
New Editions, improved and enlarged. 

The SHEEP and SHEPHERDING: embracing 
the History, Varieties, Rearing, Feeding, and Ge- 
neral Management of Sheep; with Treatises on 
Australian Sheep-Farming, the Spanish and Saxon 
Merinos, &c. &c. By W. M. Mitevey, Author of 
“The Cow,” and of various Agricultural Prize 
Essays. 

TIORSES ;_ their’ Varieties, Breeding, and Ma- 
nagement in Health and Disease. 

PIGS; their Origin, Natural History, Varieties, 
Management with a view to Profit, and Treatment 
in Health and Disease. 


PESTS of the FARM—Animal and Vegetable ; 
with Instructions for their Extirpation. A New and 
much enlarged Edition. 


DOGS; their Origin, Natural History, and Va- 
ricties; with Directions for Managementand Treat- 
ment under Disease. 

BEES; the Hive and the Honey Bee. The Ge- 
neral Management of the Insects, and their Treat- 
ment in Health and Disease. 


SOILS and MANURES: the Improvement of 
Soils and the Rotition of Crops. By Jomn Donaup- 
son, Government Land-Drainage Surveyor. 


DOMESTIC FOWL; their Natural Iistory, 
Breeding, Rearing, and General Management. A 
New Edition, with an Additional Chapter (with Il- 
lustrations) on the Cochin-China Fowl. 


The FLOWER - GARDEN ; its Arrangement, 


Cultivation, and Gencral Management. 


COWS and DAIRY HUSBANDRY, and Cattle 


Breeding and Feeding. By M. M. Miveurn. 
LAND DRAINAGE, EMBANKMENT, and IR- 
RIGATION. By James Donarp, C.E. 
RURAL ARCHITECTURE; a Series of Designs 


for Cottages, Farms, Small Villas, Xe. 


SHAKSPERE’S WORKS, Kenny Mea- 
dows’s Illastrated Edition. Memoir by Barry Cory- 
WALL. Nearly 1000 Engravings on Wood, and 36 Etch- 
ings on Steel, designed by Kenny Mrapows. 3 vols. 
8vo. cloth, 3/. 3s. ; half morocco, 4/.; morocco, 4/. lis. 6d. 


The PLAYS of SHAKSPERE: Revised 
from the best Authorities. Illustrated with Engrav- 
ings on Wood, from Designs by Kenny Merapows. 
1 vol. imperial 8vo. cloth, 1/. 1s.; half morocco, 1/. 5s.; 
morocco elegant, lJ. lls, 6d. 


SHAKSPERE’S PLAYS and POEMS: 
with Illustrations on Wood and Steel, from Desigus by 
Kenny Meapows. 2 vols, cloth, price L/. 8s. 


SCALE of MEDICINES, The, with 
which Merchant Vessels are to be furnished by Com- 
mand of the Privy Council for Trade; with Directions 
for the Use of the Medicines, and for the Treatment of 
Various Accidents and Diseases, By T.Srencer WELLS, 
F.R.C.S. Surgeon, Royal Navy. 3s. 6d. 


WALKER’S MANLY EXERCISES. 
Instructions in Riding, Humting, Shooting, Swimming, 
Sailing, Driving, &c. Edited and enlarged by Craven. 
With numerous Illustrations. Post Svo. cloth gilt, 
6s. 6d. 


WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY and 
ANTIQUITIES of SELBORNE;; with the Naturalist’s 
Calendar. Copious Notes, by Epwarp Biyrn. Map 
and numerous Illustrations. “ Feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. 


WESTWOOD'S BRITISH BUTTER- 
FLIES, and their Transformations, Exhibited in @ 
Series of 42 coloured Plates, by H. N. Humrureys, 
Esq. with Descriptions by J.O. Wesrwoop, Esq. F.L.S. 
&e. Demy 4to. cloth, l/. lls. 6d.; half-bound moroc- 
co, 2/. 


S "4 “] o : =] 
WESTWOOD’S BRITISH MOTHS, 
and their Transformations. Exhibited in a Series of 
124 coloured Designs, by H. N. Humrureys, Esq. with 
Descriptions by J. O. Wesrwoop, Esq. F.L.S. Xc. In 
2 vols. 4to. cloth lettered, 4/. 4s. ; half-bound morocco, 
bi. 
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